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Education 


Books for Sale. 





HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


H OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 
S OCIET Y.—lIncorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to e for different exams. at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College—Apply the Vice-Princi in 
, Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 

SEPT, 18. 





EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters.— Address 

till September 15, c/o F. J. HRAN, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ASTBOURNE.—Half-fees for sake of Games 

for two GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in first class School, where education, home 

advantages, and conditions of health are of the 

highest.—W. G., Box 16, c/o THz ACADEMY, 20 
Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 








SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

a17 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 








Appointments Vacant 





MESSRS; SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidl filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is pr to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RopertT SuTTon, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E_ 








Art 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








Hotel 





le a Se pp decgen 
_— t c e sea and 
sheltered from the NorthEast’ Winds Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, 
Proprietor, 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., aND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


Books Wanted 





Cvareer Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross. 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row), 





R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write\ 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





wea LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 

account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
Containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations ; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s. —WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J. POOLE & CO. Established 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 








IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLtTEeR T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





OOD COPY OF ARCHAZZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLpEn, § St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 








Typewriting 





“T SPS WRITING (all branches), Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essavs, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1coo words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford ' 





Wd mw egrved enc promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references —Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





‘eee eerie (high class), clergyman’s 

daughter; testimonials; several years’ ex- 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate. rod. 1000 
words, Miss Apa Moone, Duffield, Derby. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under 

takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith 





YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi- 

monials.—Mrs. MicHgL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshirc) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
anntity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr, 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








QUFEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Every Evening at 8 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 


Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

IS., 2S., 3S.. 58., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the- 
entire season from the — Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 


RosBertT Newman, Manager, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 


E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
Oxford India paper, gilt cloth, 38, 6d, net ; blue leather 


for presents), 5s. net. , cloth, gilt 
: on Gd. tuck; bieo leather, Oi dase a ee ™ 
Lonpon; J. CLARKE & CO, 
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THE FAMOUS THIN PAPER CLASSICS are steadily covering 
the whole available ground of English literature. In spite 
of the numerous reprints now on the market they maintain 
their unique character for perfection, for purity of text, 
soundness and artistic charm of production, and cheapness. 
Some of these dainty and portable volumes, which cost 
3s. 6d. each, bound in leather, contain within a small 
compass five or six times as much matter as the leather- 
bound volumes in other series which are sold at 2s. The 
type is very legible, the paper opaque, the binding durable, 
and the decorative details exceedingly artistic. The 
volumes are really uniform typographically as well as in 
outward appearance. The various colours of the bindings 
i serve only to mark the different classes into which the 
| series is divided. New volumesare constantly being added, 
not so fast but that the reader of moderate means may find 
himself able to acquire the whole series. All of these works 
are printed from new type and never from old plates. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER GLASSICS 


Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 

rinted on Fapanese vellum, from drawings by Edmund Ff. Sullivan, 
Alfred Garth Fones, 8 Herbert Cole 




























Lambskin, 3s. Gd. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 
By post, 3d. extra. 

































SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 Vols. 
MILTON'S POEMS. MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

DON QUIXOTE. THE POEMS OF COLERIDGE. 
BACON'S WORKS. ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
SHELLEY'S POEMS. SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ILIADS. 

—- ailing CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEYS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 


THE VISION OF DANTE. 





| LAMB’S WORKS. THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 
} PEACOCK’S NOVELS. STERNE'S NOVELS. 
BOSWELL’'S JOHNSON. 2 Vols. GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. | MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, 1830-59. SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 Vols. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
LANDOR’S SHORTER WORKS. THE ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. BYRON. 3 Vols, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 
PUNCH says ;— 


‘Lo, Messrs. Newnes have published at the price 
Of three-and-six apiece these volumes three 
(Their print is pleasant and their binding nice) 
Of Byron’s varied mass of poetry, 
Thin-paper classics ure they, but to me 
What most —<e 13 this :—that they are bound 
In lambskin, like the wolf who fain would be 
Mistaken for a sheep, and scheming found 
Sheep’s clothing best to help him as he prowled around." 





GEORGE NEWNES, Lop., 3-12 SourHampron STREET, STRAND, Lonwpon, W.C. 








Three imdependemt reasons 

for the great demand for 

Mrs, Craigie’s (John Oliver 

Hobbes) last novel, the 

second impression of which 
is nearly sold out. 


“The Dream and the Business 
holds one with its intense interest and 
its mastery of art.”— Zhe Tribune. 

“The Dream and the Business 


is the most fascinating and most human 
of Mrs. Craigie’s stories.”"—TZhe Standard, 


“The Dream and the Business 


isa very perfect presentment of the author's 
genius.”— Vanity Fair. 


“No nobler monument can 
ever be raised to the memory 
of Mrs. Craigie than hey 


own last work of fiction,” 


—The World. 
THE DREAM AND T. FISHER UNWIN 
THE BUSINESS and all 
By Mrs. Craigie, Gs. Booksellers. 
ES es 


A Literary History of Persia, from 
Firdawsi entil Sa‘di (A.D. 1000- 
1290). By Epwarp G. Brownz, M.A., 
M.B., F.B.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Sir Thomas Adams Professor 
of Arabic, and sometime Lecturer in 
Persian in the University of Cambridge, 
With photogravure frontispiece, Demy 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net (Library of Literary 
History). 


A Short History of Jewish Litera- 
ture, from the fall of the Temple (70 
C.E.) to the Era of Emancipation (1706 
C.E.). By IsrazL ABRAHAmMs, M.A, 
Reader in Rabbinic Literature in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of American 


Literature. By Henry A. Beers. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of Wales. By 
Owen Epwarpvs. With Maps. Cloth, 
2s. net. A simple outline account of 
the history of Wales. 


Send for a copy of Mr. Unwin’s New Autumn List 
(post fre). 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THERE are few pleasanter books for those who love 
associations and love London than the little series of 
“‘The Fascination of London” (Black), planned by Sir 
Walter Besant and carried out very largely by Miss G. E, 
Mitton. With their aid we have been wandering through 
** Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s, comprising the Borough of 
Finsbury,” and have found on every page and in every 
street something of interest. The very name of Clerken- 
well enshrines a memory, for the well of the clerks was 
the holy well, near which—continuing, though they pro- 
bably knew it not, a pagan custom—the London parish 
clerks gave their annual performance of Miracles. 


Indeed, the wells of the district were its most famous 
ossession, and the reason, doubtless, of its historical 
importance as the home of the Priory of St. John. Sadler’: 
Wells—whether or not it was the same as the Priory Wel) 
or the Clerkenwell—means a great deal of interesting 
theatrical and social history. At one time a fashionable 
resort, it sank to a low haunt, to be raised again by 
Edmund Phelps into a sort of temple of Shakespeare. 
There is no need now to station prizefighters on the road 
to guard the visitors from foot-pads, nor to print on 
the play-bills the comforting assurance that “ There is a 
moon this week.” But security has not revived the 
ancient glories. Sadler’s Wells Theatre—once associated 
with Macklin, with Grimaldi, with the Dibdins, and with 
Phelps—is now, Miss Mitton tells us, a music-hall, with 
prices ranging from twopence to one shilling. 


Then there was Bagnigge Wells, a name Mr. Pinero 
resuscitated in his Trelawney of the Wells, Holy Well, 
Skinner’s Well—another scene of the Miracles, where 
Richard II. and his Court saw the clerks play “‘ The Passion 
of Our Lord and the Creation of the World” in 13g90—St. 
Clement’s Well and many others. And the wells are not 
the only sources of theatrical association. In Golden 
Lane is the site of the Fortune Theatre, built by Henslowe 
and the actor Alleyne in 1599 ; and the almshouses erected 
by Alleyne—who was also founder of Dulwich College— 
stand in Bath Street hard by. Finsbury Fields was the 
site of two still older theatres, The Theatre and The 
Curtain, the earliest in London of which we have any 
knowledge. Hockley-in-the-Hole, that place of evil repu- 
tation, where bears and bulls were baited, lay where Ray 
Street now runs its respectable course. 


Quite other memories than these hang round the district. 
Here Wesley built his chapel and here is his tomb; here 
‘near Windmill Hill” he and Whitefield joined in taking 
a foundry; and here Whitefield’s followers built him a 
tabernacle after his rupture with the Wesleys. In Bunhill 
Fields lie a host of famous men: Bunyan, Defoe, several 


of the Cromwells, Isaac Watts, Horne Tooke, William 
Blake, Thomas Stothard. In St. John’s Church lies 
“Scratching Fanny” of Cock Lane fame. In, Bunhill 
Row Milton died; in Finsbury Pavement Keats was born 
at the Swan and Harp, where his father was a livery 
stableman ; in Qld Street Samuel Daniel died in 1619. 
Over St. John’s Gate Edward Cave had his printing presses, 
which turned out the first Gentleman's Magazine, edited 
from the first by ‘Sylvanus Urban,” and Johnson’s 
Rambler, “‘ London,” Irene and “ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” And turning over Miss Mitton’s pages we come on 
such names as George Cruikshank, Johnson, Evelyn, Jack 
Sheppard, Dick Turpin, Isaac Walton, Thackeray, James 
Thomson, George Pinchbeck; a delightful medley of all 
kinds of memories. 


A very different outlook on London is that of 
Mr. William Platt, the author of ‘* London and Londoners.” 
Mr. Platt has. plunged into modern London, and it is the 
humours and tragedies of the living people in the streets 
that have attracted him. For him London lives. “No 
one can write of London,” he says, ‘‘ unless he loves her— 
loves her and hates her both at once”; and that is. the 
attitude that many come to adopt. But one thing that 
strikes Mr. Platt is the indifference of most Londoners to 
the beauty or the pathos or the interest of the town they 
inhabit; and whether it is a question of antiquities or 
modern sights so much it is true that the general indiffer- 
ence is amazing. We are all, of course, very busy. The 
people who journey up to town in the morning read the 
morning papers; as they go home they read the evening 
papers; or perhaps they stare at nothing with a frown 
which means worry about past or future troubles. Not 
one man in ten looks up to see the house where a great 
poet was born, or some historic building looming above 
the roofs or the trees, or a sunset, or a team of noble 
dray-horses, or children playing in a garden. 


Miss Mitton’s book should stir people up to look out for 
interesting associations—if only the County Council 
tablets, they will have gained something; while Mr. 
Platt’s, which contains no end of good stories and betrays 
a keen eye and a ready delight in the ceaseless pageant of 
our streets, should teach them to look about for the 
beauties which they wait for a Whistler or a Herbert 
Marshall to discover, and the insistent, vivid life which 
they study as a rule in pictures and police reports. Much 
good work is being done in training the observation of 
country children. Has any one ever tried—as Mr. Platt 
appears to have tried unofficially—to waken that of town 
children? The harvest of the alert town eye should be as 
rich as that of the quiet country eye, were it properly 
directed. 

The town eye of Mr. E. V. Lucas, at any rate, has 
reaped a rich harvest, of which he offers the pick in “A 
Wanderer in London” (Methuen). The book combines 
the best of Miss Mitton’s with the best of Mr. Platt’s, and 
a great deal that is pure and delightful Lucas. The tablets 
and the memories are not forgotten; the modern life of 
London is closely studied and surely described. Mr. Lucas 
is not, we believe, a real cockney, a Londoner by birth: 
the people who know London well seldom are; and he has 
not that blind devotion to her which her children of the 
blood often feel. But on that account, probably, bis 
sight is clear; he sees for himself things that others take 
for granted. 


London humour, for instance, he has no good word for. 
“It rejoices never, and is merry only when some one has 
met with a reverse, from Death itself to the theft of a 
glass of bitter. It is joyless. It never laughs at nothing, 
out of a clear sky.” And, again, he speaks of “‘ the 
Londoner’s faculty of bearing with equanimity the trials 
of others.” Are these charges quite fair? He is right, 
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no doubt, about London street humour as concentrated in 
the music-halls, which Mr. Lucas chooses as the scene of 
his study of it; but is provincial or country humour any 
more joyful, any kinder? Looking back to a childhood 
spent in the country, we remember more musical but no 
more joyful laughter from young people at play in the 
fields than may be heard in London streets: and quite as 
much sardonic, cruel gibing at misfortune. Who was it 
that said—erroneously no doubt—that the cause of 
laughter was the feeling of superiority ? Such humour is 
common to all men, educated or uneducated, in country 
or town. 


It is almost a pleasure to disagree with Mr. Lucas, 
because he is almost invariably right. He is right in his 
choice of pictures in the National Gallery and of music-hall 
artistes, in his dislike of the Strand, his love of May in 
London, of Highgate and the streets by the river, his 
regret for destroyed historic slums, his refusal to loiter in 
any streets built since Georgian days—and, of course, his 
constant references to the great Londoners, Pepys, John- 
son, Lamb. He is absolutely right, and individual, in the 
manner in which he writes of these things, the vividness of 
his impressions, the catholicity of his interests, the sense 
of vitality and joy which his work exhales. 


One or two more corrigenda may, therefore, be noticed, 
without detracting from our high opinion of this book. 
Mr. Lucas has not yet mastered the difference between the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours (the “Old 
Society ’’) and the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. He uses the words “Diocletian repose” : if 
there is an adjective of that Emperor’s name, it must be 
(horribile dictu) ‘* Diocletianian.” 


*‘Covent Garden,” he writes (meaning the porters), 
“dearly loves a fight with or without the gloves.” It 
loves reading about, or seeing, professional matches, no 
doubt; but, on the rare occasions when there is time to 
look out of the window of this office, we have sometimes 
seen encounters that do not bear out the last words of the 
statement. A great deal of display, of shouting, of skip- 
ping about; the old women peeling walnuts turn round to 
look, the other porters collect and watch in cynical 
amusement. No blows are struck, no claret tapped; the 
bloodthirsty combatants are merely waiting till the police- 
man shall come and separate them. Bad language, not 
fists, is the real weapon. 


Mr. Lucas omits all mention of the statue of Robert 
Raikes in Embankment Gardens—a dull affair, but inter- 
esting for this reason, that 1ts nearest neighbour is that 
of Robert Burns. When the band has ceased to play and 
the gardens are locked at night, do the two Roberts con- 
verse together ? What have they to say to each other? 
We have often wondered. Let Mr. Lucas write the dia- 
logue: no one could do it better than he. 


For clearing up one of the present writer’s misconcep- 
tions, he is half grateful to Mr. Lucas and half resentful. 
He had always imagined—and so had several friends of 
whom he inquired—that the unnamed equestrian statue 
outside the House of Lords is that of Edward I, It is 
really Richard Cceur-de-Lion, as the bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal and a special interview with the policeman on 
duty have convinced him. But, being proved wrong, he 
takes refuge in saying that if that noble figure is not 
Edward I., it ought to be. Richard did nothing for us or 
our constitution: Edward called the first really repre- 
Sentative Parliament; and we hereby suggest to the 
authorities that one of the bas-reliefs be altered to the 
Peace of Amiens (the capture of Acre scene might perhaps 
sd > eee and the statue known henceforth as 

ward I, 





When will publishers learn that to scatter illustrations 
haphazard through a book is to make them not only 
useless but mischievous ? We have several times suggested 
that in the case of miscellaneous illustrations all the 
pictures should be put at the end, and no better recom- 
mendation of this idea could be found than this book by 
Mr. Lucas. We take three examples. Opposite to a 
description of Paul Cinquevalli, the juggler, we find the 
Peter de Hoogh Interior in the National Gallery; an 
account of Marceline at the Hippodrome is illustrated by 
Moroni’s Tailor ; and, by an irony too subtle to be con- 
sidered intentional, a rough list of London statues faces 
Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of a young sculptor. 


Historically interesting is a communication (to the 
Paris Academy of Inscriptions) which shows how Henry II. 
was rex Anglorum till absolved of complicity in Becket’s 
murder; Dei gratia rex Anglorum afterwards (from the 
spring of 1173). M. L. Delisle has collected some five 
hundred and seventy of Henry’s papers on his French 
possessions. Admirable as were the pigeon-holes in his 
chancery, this Plantagenet was a very woman in his 
hatred of inscribing dates. Thus the discovery of a change 
in title at a fixed epoch will assist historians considerably. 
Henceforth we can rigidly fix the majority of Henry’s 
instruments to the first eighteen, or to the last seventeen, 
years of his reign. Hitherto we had been obliged tenta- 
tively to refer to persons mentioned in the royal acts, and 
so grope after approximate dates. M. Delisle has enabled 
us with certainty to put down to the first or to the second 
half of the reign the majority of the Anglo-French 
documents. 


A propos, how provokingly silent our historians still are 
as to the great defeat of Henry II., in 1157, in the 
Flintshire woods, at the hands of the Welsh; and what 
admirable self-restraint the latter people, even in these 
days of Eisteddfodan (when patriotism runs high), have 
shown in not casting that repulsé in our Saxon teeth! 
Compare St. Louis’s “doubtful victory” at Damietta, 
resulting in the capture and imprisonment at Mansourah 
of himself, his gentlemen and nobles, together with the 
annihilation of his troops, by the Arabs. Vix hiscit 
Joinville. 


Messrs. Leroux, Paris, have published two goodly 
volumes onthe French Revolution, being the first-fruits 
of M. Jean Jaurés’s parliamentary commission on the 
economic history of that period. M. Jaurés is known, not 
only as the anti-Clemenceau of Socialism and the editor of 
the Humanité, but also as an ex-professor at Toulouse 
University. These volumes prove the excellence of his 
choice as president of the commission. The first deals, 
inter alia, with the 1789 Inventories, according to which 
the Church was robbed—or, like Fletcher’s Page, to speak 
preitily— mise a la disposition de la nation.” 


Parenthetically one may remark how history repeats 
itself, as everywhere, so in this matter of Inventories. 
France has had, and is still having, her twentieth-century 
Inventories this year. The present writer saw how brutally 
these could be carried out in one of the quietest and 
dullest towns of France, that precisely which holds 
the record for idiocy! Very different, according to 
Tacitus, were the Inventories of the temples drawn up 
by Agricola, who showed a grateful pagan people that 
a warrior could be gentle in politics, or in economics. 
Inventories were then managed, under Galba’s orders, 
with such care that only Nero’s sacrilege was remem- 
bered by the people (Tac. Agr., vi.) 


The second volume is still more interesting in the light 
of events, ancient and all too burningly modern. It treats 
of the Revolution sales. The goods of ecclesiastics were 
then sold, as a rule, at twice or thrice their valuation. 
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The other day a French church, which had cost “four 
figures” sterling, was knocked down at {80! ‘No serious 
opposition,” we are assured, ‘‘ was made by the clergy to 
the sale of its domains.” It is not so to-day. Then, as 
now, many churches were bought in by their expropriated 
owners. Then expropriation extended to the émigrés, 
as well as to clergymen, up to 1825, the date of the 
indemnities allowed the former class. 


_ The great economic result of the French Revolution, the 
disappearance of huge properties—latifundia que per- 
dtdere [Galliam]—is here well illustrated. There is a long 
list of buyers, following the short catalogue of former 
proprietors, which is most eloquent as an explanation of 
the actual division and subdivision of property in France. 
In that country to-day there is, practically, little desti- 
tution. The Gallic ‘three acres and a cow” system, 
dating largely from the Revolution, is the cause, or a part 
of the cause. Has the mantle of The Man from Birming- 
ham fallen on the shoulders of General Booth and of his 
captains ? and will their efforts, by a bloodless, unsec- 
tarian revolution in our isles, yet save our Unemployed ? 
Politico-economic problems can only be touched mollissimo 
bracchio in a literary weekly, and, like the Parables treated 
by Public School Headmasters on sultry Sunday after- 
noons, *‘ must not be pressed.” What is allowed, perhaps, 
1s a recommendation to read, in the light, the fierce light, 
of modern events, these most instructive documents of 
M. Jean Jaurés’s commission. 


“Drink,” as dispensed by Mr. Hall Caine, has had an 
unexampled sale. The little novel was published on 
August 20, and has already reached a sale of one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand copies. It has been the occa- 
sion of lectures on the Drink problem in many parts of 
the kingdom and brought the necessity for fresh temper- 
ance legislation prominently before the public. In the 
interval of seventeen years since the story was written the 
author has had many tempting proposals for it from 
publishers, the last of them offering a thousand pounds on 
account of royalties if he would agree to its publication as 
an ordinary novel. But not regarding it as an essay in 
fiction to be placed by the side of his other novels, 
Mr. Hall Caine declined, and finally agreed to take no 
advance payment at all on condition that the book should 
be first published at a price (6d.) which would bring it 
within the reach of all classes and especially the humblest 
class, to which he wished particularly to speak. That 
being his object, he has certainly had his reward. There 
is every probability that the sale of “ Drink ” will go up 
to a quarter of a million. 


We have received from the League of the Empire 
a statement concerning a scheme for scattering over 
all the schools in the Empire a number of text-books 
on the history and resources of the Empire and the 
duties, rights, and privileges of its citizenship, to be 
prepared with the co-operation of the different countries 
of which the Empire is composed. The text-books are 
to be graduated to the requirements of schools of dif- 
ferent grades, and the League, to which the late 
Mr. Louis Spitzel gave £5000 for the furtherance of the 
scheme, will make no profit on the transaction, the cost 
price charged in certain circumstances being all devoted 
to education in the various countries. This is the first 
step towards educational co-operation, and has an interest 
on that account. The editorial committee includes such 
names as those of Professor Bury, Professor Egerton, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. John Murray, and Professor 
Pollard is the general editor, 


The beginning of term is the right moment for noticing 
a new s — paper—The Scholar’s Own (Newnes), 
which is full of good and original features. We like 
ABC’s “Talks out of school,” which convey valuable 
lessons with no air of preaching; the jokes are funnier 





than most printed jokes; the ‘‘ News of the Month” is an 
excellent page for boys, who are always too apt to forget 
that there is anything in the world but school and sports. 
The magazine is intended for girls as well as boys, and 
the competitions, poems, stories, natural history articles, 
etc., are such as will appeal to both sexes. 


The Burlington Magazine proposes this autumn to make 
an interesting development. A fortnight after the publi- 
cation of each number an abridged edition will be issued 
at the price of one shilling, tor those who, while wishing to 
be up-to-date in their art knowledge, have not leisure for 
more than a general survey. The first number of the 
Shilling Burlington will be published on October 15. It 
will contain a selection from the articles of the greatest 

pular interest in the current Burlington Magazine, and, 
like it, will be amply illustrated with photogravure, collo- 
type and other full-page plates in colour and half-tone. 
These features, combined with the sound scholarship of 
the parent magazine, should make the Shilling Burlington 
a publication of real value to collectors and lovers of 
beautiful things. 


Mr. Theodore A, Cook has written in the October Fort- 
nightly a reply to the article by Mr. Robert Dell entitled 
“France, England, and Mr. Bodley,’’ which a peared in 
the September number of that review. The friendly re- 
lations between France and England and the large 
amount of attention given to Catholic questions by the 
debates on the Education Bill lend a special interest to 
the subject discussed. 


An interesting exhibition of portraits is now open 
at the gallery of The British Journal of Photography, 
24 Wellington Street, W.C. It comprises the photo- 
graphs taken by the late Mrs. Cameron, of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Sir John Herschel, Longfellow, Joachim, 
Darwin, G. F. Watts, Browning, and Miss Ellen Terry, as 
well as of a few head studies of great beauty. Some of 
these portraits have become classics, and largely by their 
means the public mind has become familiar with the faces 
of their great originals. Mrs. Cameron first exhibited 
forty years ago, and her first achievements were the out- 
come of slow, laborious and difficult methods long since 
passed out of use in photography. Notwithstanding this, 
her work is remarkably modern in spirit, even when 
judged by the latest standards, She came, by her own 
choice, to use a slight diffusion of focus, for the avoidance 
of over-hardness of detail, at that time so much prized. 
For this pioneer work she only received the opprobrium 
of the critics of herday. But the whirligig of time brought 
in his revenges at Paris recently, when her works were 
displayed as desirable examples at a meeting for the 
discussion of this laxity of focus by lenses specially 
designed with that end in view. 


An exhibition of a collection from the life-work of 
W. Holman Hunt, organised by Messrs. Ernest Brown and 
Phillips with the co-operation of the artist, will take place 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, in October. 
Many of the works to be exhibited (most of which have 
not been seen for over twenty years and some never 
before) are owned by various municipal bodies and private 
collectors who are lending them for this occasion. The 
public will have the unique opportunity of seeing a collec 
tion of Mr. Holman Hunt’s work under one roof, and of 
tracing his career from the year 1848 to the painting of 
The Lady of Shalott—his last picture. 


By selling his entire collection of modern pictures to 
Messrs. Agnew for half a million, Mr. Alexander Young, a 
rival to Staats Forbes, has cheated Christie’s of a sensa- 
tional sale. It is rumoured that several works in this 
collection have already been secured by American citizens 
but we hope Messrs. Agnew will decide to exhibit the 
fine Corots, Daubignys, and Modern Dutch pictures 
before their dispersal. 
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LITERATURE 


PAULINE EPISTLES 
Stray Leaves, By Hersert Paut, M.P, (Lane, 5s, net.) 


THz main reason why Mr. Herbert Paul is not a great 
critic is that he is not fundamental. An agreeable, witty 
and learned writer, he still lacks the patient analytical 
power and penetration required for any true illumina- 
tion of his subject. His criticism might be summar- 
ised in the phrases “I like it,” or “I like it not.” He 
seems to have very little of the artist’s desire to create a 
visible figure and place it before his readers. To illustrate 
this shortcoming, it is only necessary to turn to the essay 
on George Eliot. In writing of her he approaches rhapsody 
as nearly as it is possible for him to do, and yet the sum 
total of the impression left by reading his essay is a vague 
and indistinct vision of the novelist. He does not help us to 
realise what the woman was when she still walked to and 
fro upon the earth, and still less to know her truly as an 
artist. No lover of literature can help making personal 
acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott, Fielding, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. Whatever he may think of their work, 
he is bound to have some clear vision of them as indi- 
viduals. We might take one or two pages to show our 
meaning more in detail, Mr. Paul tells us that, with 
all her admiration for George Sand and Rousseau: 
‘George Eliot never caught the magical charm of their 
style.” In passing it may be observed that George Eliot 
herself, if we are to judge from a well-known passage in 
her works, thought much more of the magical style of 
Henry Fielding. But Mr. Paul goes on to describe, very 
justly, her own style as hard and metallic, and we ask 
why this was so. George Eliot herself once described 
style as “‘a manifestation of mental attributes,” If there 
was something hard and metallicin her manner of writing, 
it corresponded to something hard and metallic in her own 
mind, the existence of which would be proved, if by 
nothing else, by her failure in her ambition to become a 
poet. But Mr. Paul produces discord, not harmony, out 
of his observations. If she had “‘a deep feeling for the 
inexhaustible pathos of human life,” would it not have 
come out in that softness of colour which poetry lends to 
the finest prose? Perhaps he would reply that her 
learning proved an obstacle to the free expression of her 
simplest and finest feelings. But allowing for all that, we 
still see Mr. Herbert Paul as a mere commentator, not 
as a builder. Again, when dealing with Leslie Stephen’s 
well-founded opinion that George Eliot’s men are not so 
real as her women, all that he gives is a personal opinion 
which does not seem to have very much behind it: 


It is impossible for the most acute reader always to determine an 
author's sex. Sometimes, of course, there can be no doubt. Nobody 
ever attributed “ Rob Roy"’ to a woman, or ‘* Northanger Abbey” to 
aman. Fielding is irredeemably masculine. Sois Thackeray. So is 
Dickens. But a woman might have written ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” or 
‘Clarissa,’ or “Far from the Madding Crowd.” Miss Martineau 
was as masculine as Mrs, Gaskell was feminine, and Miss Edgeworth 
was as well acquainted with a fine gentleman as she was with a fine 
lady. Miss Austen, with singular self-control, abstains from an 
attempt to reproduce the conversation of men among themselves, 
But very few writers in the world’s history have understood so well 
the limitations of their own genius, even when they had any, as Miss 
Austen felt rather than understood the limits of hers. George Eliot 
hada man's education, and the course of her life brought her into 
contact with more men than women. 


All this, we believe, misses the essential point in 
Leslie Stephen’s criticism. We may put it in this way, 
that both men and women possess a certain amount of 
human nature in common, and, as far as this common 
factor went, George Eliot had an equal understanding of 
both sexes. The og of difference really lies in the 
dominant energy of the man, and this she was never quite 
so successful in portraying as Charlotte Bronté was in 
“‘ Jane Eyre.” There is a philosophic cause for it, and 


this Mr. Herbert Paul does not touch, for the simple 





reason that, as we have already said, he is not funda- 


mental. To take a third instance, he writes in the most 
glowing way of “‘ Middlemarch.” He says: 


“ Middlemarch " is George Eliot's climax, and those who depreci 
it are really depreciating the author as well as the book. “ Middle- 
march ”’ is her ‘* Vanity Fair,” her ‘* David C rfield,” her “ Heart 
of Midlothian.”” If you do not like the “‘ Heart of Midlothian,”’ you 
do not like Scott. If you do not like “David eld,’’ you do 
not like Dickens. If you do not like ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” you do not like 
a If you do not like “ Middlemarch,” you do not like 
George Eliot. ‘*Adam Bede” may be more amusing,“ The Mill on 
the Floss’? may be more pathetic, “Silas Marner’? may be more 

tical. But ‘‘Middlemarch”’ is George Eliot herself, with her 
arge, grave, earnest, tolerant view of human nature and human life. 
It is pervaded by the melancholy of a reverent, regretful scepticism 
which surrenders with reluctance a store of cherished beliefs. It is 
impressed with the value of a scientific education and the futility of 
mere antiquarianism. It brings out more than any ostensibly political 
novel that I know the rooted and ingrained conservatism of the 
English character. It exposes, or endeavours to expose, the in- 
adequacy of political reforms, being in that respect a completion of 
“Felix Holt.” But these are its superficial aspects, like Mr. Par- 
tridge’s contempt for Garrick, or the French proclivities of Squire 
Western. 


Now, it will be observed that this eulogy is not creative 
in its character. It is merely a statement of personal 
opinion and is not buttressed by reference to any of those 
tests which have universal application. In other words, 
we learn from the passage how much Mr. Paul thinks of 
** Middlemarch,” but he gives no reason why those who 
have neglected or underestimated this novel should go 
back to it and possibly revise their judgment. 

In dealing with the author of “Ionica” we had hoped 
that he would have been more satisfactory, because he 
had peculiar advantages for the performance of this task. 


I think I must have known William Cory. I was his pupil for six 
years. After he left Eton, I stayed with him at his house in Devon- 
shire, During the last years of his life, which he spent at Hampstead, 
I was his constant visitor and guest. 


This paper is, we think, the best in the volume, and 
ought to be read by all who keep William Cory in remem- 
brance. But the essay is more noteworthy for its collection 
of data than for its insight. The following passage, for 
instance, is full of interest to those who know Cory only 
by his poems: 

I have only space to describe him as he was at Eton. There he 
became notorious for his rudeness, being extremely shy, extremely 
irritable, and versed in the vocabulary of contempt. In teaching he 
never aimed at effect. ‘* We are not learned enough to show off,’’ he 
said — to Halford Vaughan, when that eccentric scholar 
examined him before the Commission, No human being I have ever 
known was more free from vanity. He had extraordinary terseness of 
expression, and never wasted a word. His comments upon a difficult 

sage, orja passage which would have been difficult to others, seemed 
to come of themselves in the form most easily remembered ; his trans- 
lation was always idiomatic and pointed. 


Mr. Herbert Paul makes him out to have been methodi- 
cal, but a bundle of prejudices. He disliked Shelley, 
Carlyle and Thackeray, could not read Jane Austen, cared 
little for Dickens. Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot and 
Sir Walter Scott appear to have been his favourite novel- 
ists. Tennyson, Swinburne and Arnold he fervently 
admired. These are interesting facts, but we see no 
answer to the little query “‘ why” that we are almost com- 
pelled to ask. Of his clever methods as a teacher we get 
the following fine example: 


Perhaps the most characteristic of them all was to rouse a boy’s 
combative instincts by flouting his prejudices, questioning his beliefs, 
we so to speak,on his corns. Suddenly put on the defensive, 
the dullest fellow, if he had any spirit in him, would try to say some- 
thing for himself. If he talked nonsense, no pity was shown him. 
But if he made any sort of case, he received ah encouragement which 
was peculiarly flattering, because it had the appearance of a reluctant 
concession. The one thing impossible-in that pupil room was intel- 
lectual torpor. Acquiescence would not do. You were allowed to 
disagree if you had a reason. 


Altogether the paper teems with very interesting mate- 
rial. It only wanted the light of genius to make it really 
fine and illuminating. 
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THE EPIC OF BRITAIN 


The Dawn in Britain. By Cuaries M. Doveuty, 

and iv. (Duckworth, 4s, net, each.) 
WHEN we reviewed the first two volumes of this work 
(ACADEMY, May 6, 1906) we came. somewhat hastily to the 
conclusion. that, as the story had been brought down to 
the landing of Joseph of Arimathea and his companions in 
England and their reception by the inhabitants, the 
remaining books would deal with their adventures in 
preaching the new religion. But Mr. Doughty had a much 
longer road to travel than we imagined, before fulfilling 
the promise contained in his first lines. Two more volumes 
now appear, and the word “Finis’’ is not to be found. 
The Conquest of Britain by the Romans has still to be 
related. Six out of the eight new books are taken up 
with this, but do not come near to finishingit. At the 
end, the Britons have been thrice defeated but not entirely 
broken up: the armies are lying in sight of each other, 
the Britons have been joined by a large contingent from 
Erinn, and the Roman general, Aulus, has written for 
reinforcements. . 

Enough has already been said on every hand about 
those linguistic peculiarities which make the poem unique 
in this or any otherage., The style must now be granted, 
and readers are already familiar with it. Besides, the 
verbal style and the other features of the poem, its 
subject, its development, its rugged and telling imagery, 
are all not only of equal originality, but seem so perfectly 
adapted one to another, that it would be hard to imagine 
the language used in any other connection or the subject 
treated in any other manner. Those readers who liked 
the first two volumes will be still more delighted with this 
fresh instalment, It is marked by historical and poetical 
imagination of a very high order, The first few pages lead 
to one of those episodes which are now recognisable as 
highly characteristic of the author. It is introduced, as 
usual, in the form of a lay sung by a bard in the king’s 
hall,and deseribes how Cloten, Prince of Kent, was ship- 
wrecked on a sacred island and won the heart of a maiden 
priestess, whom he carried off to be his queen. This 
passage is a very happy link between the two parts of the 
work already published, as it assures the reader at the 
outset that the expectations raised by the earlier books 
will be realised in these. We knew that Mr. Doughty 
could tell a story of this nature with lightness of touch 
and charm. We knew too that he could describe savage 
warfare, banquetings, journeys, the meetings of kings in 
counsel, the joys and griefs of primitive peoples, But 
there are two qualities in this second part of the poem 
which make it more attractive than the first. In the earlier 
part there was necessarily a great want of connection: 
three different sets of people were in turn the heroes, 
separated from each other by considerable distances of 
time; while the scene, passing from Britain in the first 
book, can only be described as shifting over the whole of 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean, and returning to 
Britain somewhat miraculously in the end. Here, on the 
contrary, the scene lies mostly in our own island, and the 
story is almost entirely of Britons and Romans. The 
result is beneficial in more ways than one: there is a 
splendid unity in the narrative, which is an obvious gain; 
and the localisation of the scene in Britain affects the poet 
and his hearers perhaps in an equal degree. For as, from 
the reader’s point of view, the interest in the story, though 
remote enough from our own life, is bound to be greater 
than in the history of the Gaulish and German tribesmen ; 
so having to write of his own land must have stirred the 


Vols, iii. 


author to that strange manifestation of patriotic feeling, of | 


which we only caught glimpses before. He writes in such 
sincere and intimate sympathy with the islanders and the 
island—as if conscious of a personal relation with every 
man and woman, every hill and river, every bough of 
the forests within it—that no reader, be he never so 
Saxon and averse from Celtic revivals, could escape from 
a sense of kinship with the ancient Britons while the book 
is.in his hands. 





The other quality, to which we would point as being 
especially characteristic of Mr. Doughty's latter books, is 
hard to describe in language which will not convey wrong 
suggestions. But let us hazard the words, and say that 
the author is more of a visionary and more of a mystic 
than he had shown himself to be before. The first and 
most arresting appearance of this element in the poem 
(barring the “Vision of Hell” in the second volum:, 
which always seemed to us one of the least successful 
passages) is in Book XII., where there are three pages 
describing a conclave of the demon-gods of Britain and 
their meeting with Abaddon, the dem n of sedition, who 
had already been at work among the Roman legions 
waiting, before the invasion, on the mainland: 


Now dies the evening red, on those cold waves, 
Which compass in, Isle, crowned with long white cliffs, 
Our foster-Britain, Glooming soon the skies, 

I (quoth the Muse) saw in vast gore-swart cloud; 
Whose cliffs of pearl, and towers of shining gold ; 
On thrones that seemed of crystal, azure, made, 
Sit demon shapes... . 


. . « Gods, without voice! discourse, 
(Save. wind-gods murmured, on that murky floor,) 
With looking only of their glowing eyes. 
They reason of the war toward, with Romans; 
Wherein they shall contend, with Latin gods. 


Then I beheld, towards Head of white-cliffed Kent ; 
And saw, dark effigied, in dim twilight cloud, 
Great flying shadow! Comes, manslaying demon, 
Now dread Abaddon, from the Gaulish main : 
(Was he which breathed sedition, in the legions !) 
Would slay our island-Gauls, this homicide fiend. 
And as, ofttimes, we bleak-sheen, in the sun, 
Some crow see shine; at first blench, this might seem 
Angel of light! Lighted on cliff; to him, 
(Falls, in whose shadow, blight and extreme curse !) 
Resort the Isle’s dark gods, Erst horrid Math, 
Britons’ tremendous, impious god of death: 
(Can all gods not hold back his dread iron hand!) 
The Morrigu, then, crowned with a waning. moon ; 
(Is she night-riding queen of murderers :) 
With Clothru and horrible Ethne, in her train ; 
Whom follow, hag-born, burden of the night, 
Dim, bat-like, flittering brood of aery spirits ; 
Whose power increaseth, in the evening mists, 
As day’s light wanes. Abaddon, demon, shines, 
With peacock’s feathers, full of glorious eyes, 
Mongst them a moment ; that incline their heads. 
. . o . . 
He, from whose fearful eyes, hell-pangs look forth, 
Prepared beholds destruction of our Isle ! 
Well pleased, then, casting backward baleful looks, 
Lifting his spotted wings, the immane fiend, 
Returns, towards Gaul. Under his heavy flight, 
Is ferment of the sea, that roars for dread. 


Here the theme is treated at length for the only time. 
But from this moment onward the brooding sense of 
disaster to come is neverabsent. A touch here and there 
throughout the remaining four books keeps it constantly 
before us, and the cumulative effect is haunting. Now it 
is found in the sight of something of evil omen, now in a 
Druidical pronouncement, now in the aspect of the sky, 
now in the troubled sleep of the island chiefs. One of the 
most effective of these ominous suggestions is contained 
in a few lines describing how a Briton warrior dreams of 
two of his heroic Gaulish ancestors, and but half under- 
stands their speech. In conclusion we will give one short 
extract, which is a good example of Mr. Doughty’s 
restrained, imaginative writing. The Romans have 
defeated and scattered the Britons outside Camulo- 
dunum : 

Loud wailing, and the city-gates are shut ! 
Weeping of wives, which stand roundjon the walls, 
The gods of Britons seem to mourn aloft, 

Which veil that welling passing radiance, 

Of the unweariable sun, with skies, 

As rusty gore: in whose now waning beams, 

See Druids, from lukewarm blood of fallen warriors 

In battle-plain, to rise disbodied spirits, 

And still, toward house of heaven, they upward mount ; 
Like evening dance of silver-wingéd flies, 

O’er crystal water-brooks, in harvest month. 
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HOW SHAKESPEARE PRONOUNCED 


A Shakespeare Phonology and A Shakespeare Reader. By 
WitueLo Vitor, M.A., Ph.D. (Nutt, 6s, and 3s. 6d. net.) 


ALL things are flowing, everything is passing away 
mdvra pet, mdvra xwpe. Language cannot escape the 
inevitable law of constant, unceasing change. Not only 
do words decay and die, and fresh words flourish in their 
stead, but no generation pronounces the same word pre- 
cisely with the same sound as the generation that preceded 
it. Many generations have lived and talked since 
Shakespeare’s time. There have been so many changes in 
the spoken language in the meanwhile that it is quite 
certain that we would not be able to enjoy or understand 
a play of Shakespeare’s if produced on the stage with 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation, and that, if he were to re- 
visit the scene of his triumphs, he would be very disagree- 
ably impressed with the uncouth, unintelligible way in 
which present actors mouth his glorious lines. 

The purpose of Dr, Viétor in this admirable contribution 
to English philology is to ascertain as accurately as 
possible the exact pronunciation of Elizabethan English, 
as it is exemplified in the poems and plays of Shakespeare. 
Our author is admirably equipped for his difficult task. 
The professor of English Philology in the University of 
Marburg, and President of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale, is a ripe English scholar, and at the same 
time an expert in the science of Phonetics. His book is 
absolutely indispensable to the student of the history of 
the English language and to the serious student of our 
greatest poet. The facts are well marshalled, a strictly 
scientific method is pursued, and the results are drawn 
from the carefully sifted facts with logical consistency. 
The book will not be found difficult by any one who has 
any experience in philological and phonetic studies, and 
with some little trouble in mastering the strange phonetic 
symbols which pervade the treatise, even the inexperienced 
student, if a lover of Shakespeare, will find much to 
interest him and to reward his pains. 

What are our sources of information on the pronuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare? They are twofold, external and 
internal. The external sources comprise the contemporary 
authorities on English pronunciation, such as Palsgrave 
(1530), Salesbury (1547 and 1567), Smith (1568), Hart 
(1569), Bullokar (1580), and especially Gill (1621). Of 
these Bullokar represents a more archaic form of language, 
whereas Hart favours “ the thinness of utterance affected 
by the ladies.” Smith sometimes gives the utterance of 
fine ladies, who are termed by him “‘ mulierculae quaedam 
delicatiores.” Effeminate forms are cited by Gill as 
‘* Mopsarum fictitiae.” The evidence of English dialects 
may also be mentioned as illustrating an obsolete 
Shakespearean pronunciation. A rime, for instance, may 
be justified by reference to the utterance of a Warwick- 
shire peasant. As internal sources of information we have 
puns, metre, andrime. Ellis seems to have thought the 
rime to be of doubtful assistance. With Dr. Viétor 
Shakespeare’s rimes form the most important, in fact the 
main internal source of information. By means of his 
more accurate knowledge of the earlier stages of the English 
language, and of his careful study of the Quarto and Folio 
texts he shows that Shakespeare was a better rimer than 
he has hitherto been supposed to be. We may add that 
some inferences as to pronunciation may be drawn from 
peculiarities of spelling in the early printed texts. 

Much light has been thrown on Elizabethan phonetics 
by Henry Sweet, F. Kluge, and K. Luick, and our author's 
investigations have received important assistance from 
three lexicographical works, Schmidt’s Shakespeare 
Lexicon, the Oxford English Dictionary, and the English 
Dialect Dictionary. 

Before giving some of Dr. Viétor’s results it will be con- 
venient to print the Shakespearean system of vowel-sounds 
in the notation used in the book. In order to understand 
the symbols it may be sufficient to say that each one has 





its usual continental value. The colon [:] added to the 
letter denotes length. The vowels and diphthongs are as 
follow : 

Front—i:, i, ii, iu; e:, e, eu; @:, &, ei. 

Back—a:; 0:, 0, Oi, OU; U’, U, UW. 

The symbol [ou] has the value of the vowel-sound in E. 
own. 

We will now give some of Dr. Viétor’s conclusions, 
taking them in the order of the vowel-sounds set 
forth above. The colon [:] between two words denotes 
rimes. Rimes in [i:]. Such are deed: bleed; believe: 
give; evil: devil; build: shield; held: field; in famy: be, 
me; deeds: sheds (Quarto sheeds); indeed: read; sleeve: 
believe; speech: eche (vb.). Rimes in [i]. Such are 
lip: slip; hild (pp.): kill’d; been: sin; pretty (Folio 
pritty): ditty; achieve (Quarto atchiue): live; wit: yet (yit 
Warwick dialect); theft: shift; parasites (Q. parasits): wits. 
Rimes in [ii]. Eye: die; dry: high; nigh: eye; night: white ; 
wind (sb.): find, mind; wunlived: deprived; memory: die. 
Rimes in [iu]. Adieu: you; due: review; knew: flew; truth: 
youth. Rimes in [e:]. Sea: plea; leech (F. leach): each; 
extreme: dream; scene: unclean; these: please; deer: here, 
fear; fear: bear; fever: never (?); even: heaven. Rimes 
in fe]. Bed: head; set: counterfeit; pen: again; whether: 
feather, thither ; weather: thither ; confess: decease (Q. decesse) ; 
bless: cesse (cease); herd: beard ; enter: venture. Rimes in 
[eu]. Dew: few. Rimes in[z:]. Name: blame ; grave: slave ; 
gave: have; Kate: ha’t; care: share; are: snare. 

Rimes in [x]. Glad: sad; hand: command; glass: pass ; 
glass: was; match: watch; scar: afar; bar: war; harm: 
warm; matter: water; hath: wrath; heard: regard; heart: 
convert; vaunt: want; haunted: granted. Rimes in [ei]. 
Day: prey; may: key; survey: key; bait: conceit; bait: 
straight; afraid: said. Rimes in{a:]. Straw: saw; palm: 
balm; laud: bawd; daughter: slaughter; wall: fall; fault: 
halt; walks: stalks. Rimes in [o:]. Boar: more; door (Q. 
dore): more; groan: throne; moan: none; bone: one; gone: 
moan. Rimes in [ou]. Soul: control (Q. controule); own: 
shown ; bought: thought ; four: door. Rimes in [u:]. Groom: 
doom; tomb: womb; room: Rome; prove: love; root: foot ; 
cool’d: should; choose: lose. Rimesin[u]. Cup: up; sum: 
come; good: blood; worth: forth; bushes: rushes. Rimes in 
[uw]. How: now; hound: wound; hour: flower. 

It will be seen from this brief summary of Shake- 
speare’s rimes that the late Elizabethan vowel system 
differs in many important particulars from the late 
Victorian. This will be still more clearly shown if we set 
forth in order some modern English sounds, indicating 
with Dr. Viétor’s notation the Shakespearean sound in 
each case. j 

(1) Sea, dream, fever, deceive [e:]; Key, conceit [zi]. 
(2) Car, star, heart, command, glass [a] ; are [e:]. 
(3) Die, eye, nigh, mind [ii]. (4) Learn, discern [e]; fir, 
first [i]; fur, curst, worst [u]; convert [ze]. (5) Cup, 
rush, lust, son, dove, blood, touch, enough [u]; none [o:]. 
(6) How, hound, hour, flower [uw]. (7) Watch, was, 
want, war, wrath [e]. (8) Alone, groan [o:] distinct 
from known [ou]; Rome[u:]. (9) Straw, laud, fall, fault, 
walk [a:]; vaunt, haunt [2]; bought, thought [ou]. 
(10) Due, truth, you, youth [iu]; dew [ew]. Shakespeare 
pronounced wind, “‘ ventus,” [ii]; heaven [e:]; said [ei]; 
have [:]; should [u:]. 

It remains to say a word or two on the consonants. 
Initial w before 7, as in wrong, was still sounded. This is 
a point on which all contemporary authorities agree. 
The inorganic w in whole is recognised by Bullokar and 
Gill, who both pronounce [hwo:1]]. Ajter is often [a: ter] 
as in some dialects. Balk, talk, fault, are [ba:k], [ta:k], 
[fa:t]. The / is sounded in could, would, should [u:] 
Daughter was probably [da:xter] (x = ch in German 
doch). Bristle is in the Folio brissle. Ache sb. has the 
sound of the letter 4. Pleasure is [ple: ziur], nature 
[n@: tiur] and passion [p@sion]. The & in know is pro- 
nounced. The gh in light was probably pronounced faintly, 
as the ch in G. dich. 

In order to illustrate what Dr. Viétor believes to be the 
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pronunciation of Shakespeare he has compiled ‘‘ A Shake- 
speare Reader” in which some extracts have been selected 
from ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” the *‘ Rape of Lucrece,” and 
the Sonnets, and from some of the Plays in the first Folio, 
and have been presented in a phonetic form. Among 
these extracts we find included the amusing French scene 
in Henry V. We have had many Shakespeare Revivals; 
I wonder if we shall ever have a manager courageous 
enough to put upon the stage Hamlet or The Tempest 
spoken in such a way that an Elizabethan actor would be 
able to pronounce the delivery almost faultless [fa: tles]. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 


MIXED FEEDING 


Pribbles and Prabbles, or Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics. 
By the late Major-General Patrick Maxwett, LL.D. 
(Skeffington, 10s. net.) 


THE reviewer might well despair of giving any satisfactory 
account of this delightful medley. The late Major-General 
Patrick Maxwell had a mind stored with millions of out- 
of-the-way scraps of knowledge, and note-books in which, 
apparently, he had jotted down anything that struck him 
as curious in a very wide course of reading. Our readers 
will best be able to judge of the character of the work by 
sampling a page or two. We open the book at random 
and find the page begun with a quotation from a letter 
written by Sir Walter Scott to Miss Seward, then at Lich- 
field, to the effect that he would be much more interested 
by hearing of a hut being on fire at Lichfield than at the 
occurrence of a conflagration at Constantinople. He 
follows this up with a quotation from a speech made by 
Macaulay in 1832 in which the historian said that “‘a 
broken head in Coldbath Fields produces a greater sensa- 
tion than three pitched battles in India.” Without any 
link of reason that we can discover he jumps from this 
theme to the pitiable condition of a millionaire. ‘‘ We 
can see what God thinks of wealth by observing the kind 
of people on whom He sometimes bestows it,’’ he quotes, 
and after more comment of the same kind he goes on to 
make the following whimsical speculation : 


An ingenious American lately computed that in the United States 
alone, half a ton of pure gold, equivalent to half a million of dollars, 
was annually put, as stuffing, into the teeth of the living, or otherwise 
employed by the dentist on ple’s food-grinding apparatus; and 
inasmuch as none of this precious metal is ever extracted after death, 
our shrewd calculator “ reckoned " that, at this rate, a quantity of gold 
equal to all that now in circulation would, in the course of three 
centuries, be lying buried in the earth. It is strange to think that one 
digger, the sexton to wit, is constantly returning to mother earth nearly 
as much gold as the other digger is constantly extracting from her 
bosom. Well, well, this perhaps does not matter much, in view of the 
constantly increasing supply of the yellow dross, 

He remarks with truth that it is perhaps no great jump 
from money to champagne, and goes on to relate that one 
of the monthly magazines tells how: 

Vin mousseux, or sparkling wine, was accidently discovered in 1688 by 
a monk named Dom Perignon, who was cellarer of a Benedictine 
monastery at Hautvilliers on the Marne, near Epernay. It appears 
that the bursting of a closely-corked bottle led him to the apprehension 
of the principle involved. It is also said that the same excellent man 
was the first to introduce the use of corks, in lieu of plugs of flax 
saturated with oil; which latter method, as most people know, is still 
employed in Italy for the stopping of flasks of wine. But ob, if all this 
be true, surely dear, good Perignon has been but scurvily treated by 
man. Such a benefactor to bis species assuredly deserved a monument 

ore enduring than brass. 

From champagne to beer is an easy descent. To us the 
most interesting part of this disquisition is the hunt for 
the origin of the phrase : ‘‘ Come, my lad, and drink some 
beer.”” The writer must confess that he only remembered 
it as having been quoted by Scott in “‘ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,”’ but Major-General Maxwell refers us to Boswell. 
Perhaps there is some connection which we do not quite 
understand between drink and obscure writers; at any 
rate that is the next theme to engage the writer’s atten- 
tion. He quotes with great gusto Browning's remark to 
an admirer who asked the meaning of a passage in one of 
his poems: “‘ Well, only two people ever knew the mean- 
ing of this passage—myself, and God Almighty ; now God 





Almighty only knows its meaning.” Here, too, is a very 
delightful passage about George Meredith. 

Before leaving obscure writers, I have only this much more to say. 
Of course Mr. George Meredith is a delightful and entrancing novelist. 
To deny that would, I suppose, be to write oneself down an ass; but I 
am free to confess that I do not always understand him. I wonder if 
he understands himself. For myself, I am a plain man, and when I 
read fiction I do so for the sake of amusement and diversion, not that 
I may be compelled to wrestle with the sentences in the book as if I 
were wrestling with Thucydides, And if any man will lay his hand 
upon his heart, and declare on his word of honour that he can make 
head or tail of, say, the first, or introductory chapter, of The Egoist, 
then all I can say is that, something like Mr. Grimwig in Oliver 
Twist, I shall be happy to eat my walking-stick, or my umbrella, if so 
preferred. 


Major-General Maxwell’s note-books must be veritable 
stores-houses of quaint odds and ends. Turning over his 
pages, we come upon a collection of some thirty-four 
examples of rhymed verse from the classics, seventeen of 
them from Homer, who sometimes rhymed two consecu- 
tive lines, sometimes the two parts of the same line; six 
from Horace, and nine from Virgil. He does not forget, 
of course, Cicero’s famous jingle: 


O fortunatam natam me Consule Romam ! 


though we can hardly accept his suggestion : 
O fortunatam Romam me consule natam ! 


as any improvement on the original. He gives also avery 
ingenious couplet quoted by Dean Hole in his ‘‘ Memories’”’: 
«Cane Decane canis, sed ne cane, cane Decane, 
De cane, sed canis, cane Decane, cane."’ 
Now no man living can tell who wrote these lines. They have been 
ascribed to Porson, but there is nothing to connect Porson with them. 
They are supposed to have been intended as a reproof to some elderly 
dean—probably of the name of Hoare, or Grey—who was attached to 
venery, and given to the singing of hunting ditties. In Notes and 
Queries, 1st S. v. 64, they were translated as follows by ‘‘ W. H. K.”’: 
‘*Good Dean Grey, the sportsman's lay 

Ill becomes thy tresses grey ; 

Grey-haired Grey, thy theme be, then, 

Not greyhounds, but grey-haired men."’ 


The only parallel we can think of are the lines on Tate 
who dined /ée-d-téte at 8.8. 


Our examples, it may be mentioned, have been culled 
from some fifty pages. The reader whose interest is 
stimulated will find in the book two hundred and 
seventy-nine like unto them. 


. LECTURES ON MUSIC 


English Music, 1604 to 1904. Music Story Series. 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH music! The phrase is a red rag to the present- 
day John Bull. It arouses in him a curious mixture of 
enthusiasm, half musical, half militant, a sort of artistic 
jingoism, which must be an amusing spectacle to a nation 
that has always loved and honoured its own art and so 
can afford to be appreciative of the art of others. The 
fact is that he has just waked up to realise that there 
has been a good deal of musical effort going on un- 
obtrusively in his own country for some hundreds of years, 
so he is determined to find out ali about it and to publish 
it abroad, if by any means he may persuade the incredu- 
lous foreigner that in this he is, and has always been, his 
equal, as in every other department of civilisation. But 
it will not quite do; the foreigner knows better, the 
Englishman in his heart knows better too. All honour 
to that modest and unobtrusive effort! We would be 
the. last to slight it for a moment, but the fact remains, 
that, except for a few limited types of music and for 
limited periods of time, English music has never risen to 
anything like supremacy, and we shall be the truer artists 
for accepting this fact and for allowing no self-deception 
in the matter. 

It is just this tone which spoils part of the book 
before us, and makes it a little ludicrous. We shall 
show this as we describe the matter of the individual 
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lectures ; but apart from this defect be it said that most of 
the lectures are made up of sound history and tell their 
story in an intelligible fashion, in fact in the most approved 
manner of popular instruction. Most musical people will 
remember the exhibition of musical instruments, books 
and manuscripts, which in the year 1904 was brought 
together to celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the granting of the charter to the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians. The lectures here reprinted were given in 
illustration of the exhibition, and were designed to cover 
as far as possible the development of music in those three 
hundred years. Of course they do not make a book. 
Even, the large-hearted definition of Charles Lamb might 
scarcely include them. They were spoken to illustrate 
the exhibits, and here they are printed with pictures of 
the exhibits to illustrate them. A very different matter. 
In that respect, however, the best has been done by 
making the illustrations as numerous and as good as 
possible; but since the lecturers frequently refer to the 
musical performances which went with the lectures, and 
of these only occasional fragments could be printed in 
music type (and even that is not hearing), here is a far 
more serious gap in the completeness of the work. Last, 
and this most of all makes it not a book, the lectures are 
printed apparently just as they were spoken. We all 
know how a popular lecturer does speak, especially some 
musical lecturers, and we get all the colloquialisms and 
slipshod English, nay and all the little jokes too, which 
may have enlivened a hot lecture-room in the summer of 
1904, but which rather annoy the earnest reader of two 
years later. 

Now for the matter of the work itself. Mr. T. Lea 
Southgate begins with a lecture on ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Pianoiorte.” His intimate knowledge of ancient instru- 
ments, the predecessors of the pianoforte—dulcimer, clavi- 
chord, harpsichord and so forth—is beyond question, and 
both this and his later lecture on ‘‘ The Regal and its suc- 
cessors’’ show the merits which belong to a man who 
knows his subject and makes a first-hand contribution to 
it. One statement of his surprised us, however. He 
says: 

In this little instrument (the clavichord) the makers had not yet 
discovered a way to graduate the blow of the tangent, athough some 
fondly believe otherwise. Really there is no dynamic expression 
obtainable in any of the mechanically-struck keyboard instruments 


until we come to the pianoforte, though the clavichord was amenable 
to the vibrato. 


Now we were among those of the fond belief just, to 
this extent, that we have often played ona clavichord and 
enjoyed the delicate gradations of loud and soft that we 
were able to produce; but perhaps our ear deceived us. 

To pass on, Dr. W. H. Cummings on “ Our English 
Songs”’ is not very interesting. He beats the British 
drum rather hard without managing to show us the real 
beauty which has always characterised English song 
melody, and after eulogising ‘‘God save the King,” 
‘Rule Britannia” and a few other songs, he says that he 
has “‘ briefly traced the story of our English songs ’”’ to the 
reign of James I. ‘Rule Britannia” came in for its 
share of enthusiasm rather too early, because some silly 
critic on an evening paper seems to have thought that 
Wagner composed it, and so the lecturer could not wait 
to disclaim the heresy in chronological order. There 
follows a summary of representative songs and song- 
writers down to the present day, but the evil of this 
fetish of English music appears to the full in the following 
passage on Arthur Sullivan. 

As a composer of detached songs he was particularly successful. I 

need only mention “ The Lost Chord,”’ and the names of many others 
will recur to you; but some of his happiest efforts are already 
forgotten, 
We all love Sullivan’s delightful tunes and songs, especially 
those of his light operas, but, in the ‘‘ Lost Chord”’ the 
lecturer has chosen to extol his least worthy moment, the 
side of his music which his best admirers most regret. 

Dr. Henry Watson’s lecture on “ Early English Viols”’ 
is rather vague ex paper probably it was very much 





better with the instruments present for actual illustration 


of their music. For reading p it would have been 
improved if it could have been more definitely connected 
with Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s clever summary of the history 
of “ The Violin Family and its Music,” which comes later 
on. We next come to a lecture on a subject in which no 
patriotism is needed to discover the worth of English 
workmanship, namely, “‘ Madrigals, rounds, catches, glees, 
and part-songs.” Dr. Markham Lee, to whose fortunate 
lot this subject fell, was perhaps right at the time to place 
his principal reliance on the vocal illustrations. The 
Elizabethan madrigals are music which speaks for itself ; 
its beauty is indescribable, and why should it be de- 
scribed when it can be heard? So Dr. Markham Lee 
does little more than describe the various forms enume- 
tated in the title, and the reader has now to be content 
with the sight of the programme printed at the beginning, 
which included works from Edwards’s early madrigal, 
“In going to my lonely bed” down to Stanford's ** Cory- 
don arise.” 

Mr. John Finn’s paper on “ The Recorder, flute, fife, 
and piccolo” isinteresting and sound. It is quite among 
the best as printed lectures, since it traces the history of 
this type of instrument consistently and methodically 
from the ancient Egyptian pipe, of the “ Nay” type, to 
the modern concert flute. We are grateful to him for 
forgetting all about the Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians, its three-hundred years charter, English music and 
all the rest of it, and treating us to a solid chapter of 
history. ‘The single and double reed instruments,” by 
D. J. Blaikley and ‘The Brass Instruments,” by 
J. E. Borland, may be named with this as work of the 
same kind. The last-named enters into aspirited diatribe 
against the use of the transposing system for wind in- 
struments, an interesting question of practical reform 
which is gradually getting ventilated and may have 
important results in the notation of orchestral music. 
But two other important branches of distinctively 
English music have to be mentioned: “Our Cathedral 
Composers,” by Dr. G. F. Huntley, and the opera. In 
the first of these the reader, as in the case of Dr. Mark- 
ham Lee on Madrigals, is disappointed, for he finds a bi 
subject barely more than catalogued ; the latter is divided 
into two parts, and so treated more fully in ‘‘ Masques 
and early opera,” by A. H. D. Prendergast, and in 
*‘English Opera after PurcelJ,” by Dr. Sawyer. The 
first traces the story well and simply down to Purcell, 
the one Englishman who had a genius for dramatic music, 
and thence Dr. Sawyer carries it on and appears to make 
more of his subject than history justifies, by extolling 
the works of Arne, Dibdin and Bishop, and later Balfe 
and Benedict, though he has to acknowledge that the 
latter was a German born and bred. 

One more lecture deserves special mention for the learn- 
ing and research it displays, that by the Rev. F. W. 
Galpin on “‘ The Water Organ of the Ancients and the 
Organ of to-day.” The others ‘‘Our dances of bygone 
days” by Algernon Rose, ‘* Music in England in the year 
1604” by Sir Frederick Bridge, ‘Some Notes on Early 
Printed Music” by A. H. Littleton, and the last, “‘ Music 
of the Country Side”’ by Sir Ernest Clarke, are all rather 
the personal work of the moment, and with the possible 
excéption of the first named, do not leave us with the 
feeling that we know much more of the subject after 
reading them than before. 

If we have laughed a little at the rather childish admira- 
tion of all things English of some of the authors, it is, 
from no wish to belittle the real importance of the work 
done. The organisation of the exhibition and the lectures 
to explain it have done a splendid work in spreading 
knowledge on a great and neglected subject, and the re- 
publishing of these lectures should do more. We close the 


book with but one regret; that it possessed so kindly and 
lenient an editor as Mr. Crowest seems to have been. A 
little more severity might have turned out a work better 
fitted to bear the hardships of an unsympathetic world, 
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NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 


[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will ap 
in successive numbers of the AcapeMy. They will be “short 
studies on great subjects"’ ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest. ] 


II, FINAL SETTLEMENTS 


How often one hears the remark made in reference to a 
problem, a controversy, or a policy: ‘But this .. . is 
not a final settlement.’’ It is perhaps added: “The 
time has not yet come for such a settlement.” But can 
itevercome? Is there such a thing as the final settle- 
ment of any problem, controversy, or policy? If it may 
be safely affirmed that there is not, and that there never 
= be one, it is surely worth while inquiring why it 
$ 80. 

Amidst the turmoil of discussion, with a vast number 
of contrary opinions diametrically opposed, and reached 
from opposite points of view, surrounded by beliefs which 
lead to antagonism, it is natural that all who dislike conflict 
should wish the problems settled, the discussions closed, and 
a fixed policy carried out. But ever since human contro- 
versy began, the settlement of dispute by the closure of 
debate has been found impossible. Even a temporary 
adjustment of difference is a compromise more or less. 
In other words the cessation of strife is more apparent 
than real. The antagonism is closed for a time; but it 
not only re-emerges, it is developed out of the very 
agreements that are come to. These are due to the 
fundamental contrarieties which exist in Human Nature, 
and which gave rise to the primitive differences of belief and 
action. 

But how often do we meet with those who say: “I 
cannot agree with you on that matter; because it is 
fundamental, settled, axiomatic, with me?” It may be 
asked in reply: ‘‘ What do you mean by fundamental ? 
Were not many things considered axiomatic centuries 
ago, which are now known to be illusory ? And may not 
the fundamentals of to-day become as garments worn out, 
if not impedimenta, to-morrow? And if this be true in 
reference to articles of belief, is it not much more so with 
regard to the so-called witimata of a nation’s policy ? 
What was once thought would lead to the dismemberment 
of an Empire is seen to be means towards its consolidation, 
its unity, and its strength.” 

But what is the lesson of History? Itis that there is 
no such thing as finality in opinion, or in policy. Nothing 
that is vital can be stereotyped; although types survive, and 
species are renewed. So soon as any seems established, 
and is fixed in a groove, it begins to change; that is to 
say, if itis vital. Changeisa sign of life, and a necessary 
element in all progress. 

The desire for finality, or the fixed settlement of things— 
which seems a chronic disease with many persons—assumes, 
however, a vast variety of forms. Take the desire for 
peace, for a durable, and a world-wide peace. It is a 
common, and, from one point of view, a natural longing. 
But one of the sayings of the divine Teacher of mankind 
was this: ‘I came not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.” And is not universal peace a sheer impossibility, 
not only so long as evil exists in the world, but so long as 
the differences which separate are radical and racial? No 
doubt, with the growth of social and international virtue, 
the hatred of party and the bitterness of faction may be 
expected to lessen ; but the differences which gave rise to 
past conflict will continue to exist. Suppose there is a cessa- 
tion of hostility between two nations that have been at 
war, a treaty is drawn up, and articles of peace are signed. 
But does any one, not a political novice or tyro, imagine 
that the conflict is over ? Does he think that it is now more 
than latent, and has begun to work in new directions? 
If anything becomes axiomatic to a student of human 
nature, who has also read History to profit, it is that the 





forces which swav that nature are not extinguished when 
they lie latent. They are only changed in their mode of 
working. They are imvisible for a time, while they are 
re-combining for a fresh effort. And it jis wise to ask, 
would a universal peace be a blessing to the world at 
large? If 
No war or hattle’s sound 

Were heard the world arqund' 


would the personal and social virtues be all increased ? 
Would individual and family life be higher nobler and 
better, if all external strife had ceased ? Might not stagna- 
tion and the love of ease, a passion for luxury and the grati- 
fication of the senses increase ? As industrial competition 
and the strife of bargaining are the very life of trade; 
surely the antipathies, as well as the sympathies, of man- 
kind have been the means of their development. 

It is the same with the individual as with the 
nation. You meet one who says: “I hate fluidity of 
ideas, I cannot abide the nebulous haze of opinion, I must 
have settled convictions.’’ But if his are settled one way, 
others are adjusted differently; and so, conilict must 
result, and strife is inevitable. It need not be bitter war- 
fare, but opposition must exist, and the combatants may 
say with Clough 


Oh that the armies indeed were arrayed! O joy of the onset 
Sound thou trumpet of God, come forth great Cause to array us. 


Here again, as in the political arena, or the strife of 
nations, a world without difference, and in which conflict 
was unknown, would surely be the most unnatural unia- 
teresting and unprogressive of all worlds to live in. 

No two minds ever have their opinions “settled” in 
precisely the same way, however strong their affinities may 
be, because they never look from precisely the same point 
of view. The problems they deal with are never the same, 
because each has received a different inheritance, compli- 
cated by tradition, and varied by the education undergone. 
Those to whom they present the results of that inheritance, 
and with whom they discuss it, have all received a 
dissimilar one, and have a different capacity of dealing with 
it. So that the net result of the “ conflict of opinion” may 
be described as difference coming into the midst of differences, 
and colliding with them ; although doubtless there is also 
some unity, or there could be no discussion and no possible 
intercourse. But perhaps the most important point to be 
noted is that all conversational discussion amongst those 
who have received a different inheritance, gives rise to fresh 
diversity and that the unlikeness resulting is of necessity 


quite as great as the resemblance. 
SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 








THE LIBRARY OF LORD AMHERST 


THE announcement that the library of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney has been placed for sale in the hands of 
Mr. Quaritch has aroused in the daily press all the plaintive 
comments which have now become customary whenever 
an English collection of any kind is dispersed. Sincere 
sympathy will everywhere be felt with Lord Amherst in 
the heavy pecuniary loss he has suffered through a mis- 
placed confidence. That it should entail the sacrifice of a 
personal hobby of fifty years growth illustrates afresh how 
small nowadays is the margin of income over expenditure 
in the case of owners of great English estates, more 
especially since the institution of the Death-Duties. As to 
the fears which have been so freely expressed that the 
collection will go to America, they may easily prove well 
founded ; but so long as it is well cared for, there seems 
no particular necessity to put on sackcloth, wherever it 
finds ahome. This equanimity assuredly does not pro- 
ceed from any failure to appreciate Lord Amherst’s success 
as acollector. To affect to think little of such fine books 
would, indeed, be absurd. Of not a few of them it may 
well be doubted whether another copy will ever comeinto 
the market—in some cases because Lord Amherst’s copies 
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are believed to be unique ; in others, because almost every 
known copy is either already in a public library or in the 
hands of owners who intend to bequeath it for public 
use. Neither the forty-two-line Bible, usually attributed 
to Gutenberg, nor the ‘‘ Catholicon”’ of 1460, which is at 
least as likely to have proceeded from his press, can be 
called a rare book (at least thirty-eight copies are known 
to exist of the first, and forty-one of the second); but the 
enormous majority of both are definitely locked up, and 
only a rash man would prophesy with any assurance that 
a copy of either the one or the other will come into the 
market within the next ten years. Besides these two 
books there are other of Lord Amherst’s incunables almost 
equally difficult to procure, notably the two Mainz editions 
of Cicero “‘ De Officiis,” printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 
1465 and 1466, the editions of the ‘‘ De Arte Predicandi ”’ 
issued respectively by Fust and Schoeffer and by Mentelin, 
a blockbook of the Apocalypse, Veldener’s ‘‘Spieghel onser 
behoudenisse,”’ and the Subiaco Lactantius, which has a 
good claim to the honour of being the earliest book printed 
in Italy, now extant. To these must be added the rich col- 
lection of Caxtons, most of them perfect and in unusually 
fine condition—the ‘‘ Recuyell of the Histories of Troy,” the 
first English printed book; the first edition of the ‘‘Game 
and Pleye of the Chesse,” which used to be awarded this 
proud position ; the “ Dictes and Sayengis of the Philo- 
sophres,” the first dated book printed in England; a fine 
copy of ‘‘ Godfrey of Boloyne” in Caxton’s own binding, 
and several others. To possess these books, or even half 
of them, would give any collector a wonderful security in 
following his own tastes, with the assurance that any 
library with such a nucleus must be ranked as of the first 
class. Even Lord Amherst of Hackney, long as he has 
been at the game, did not start quite early enough to 
secure all the old fashioned prizes. Every book-loving 
antiquary would like to own a copy of the first book 
printed at Venice, but Lord Amherst has had to be content 
with the fourth, the ‘“‘ De ciuitate Dei,”’ begun, indeed, by 
John of Speier, but finished after his death by his brother 
Wendelin. All that time had spared of the hundred 
copies printed of the Cicero’s Epistles of 1469 (1st ed.) 
were snapped up by collectors before Lord Amherst set to 
work, and by gifts and bequests the British Museum has 
come into possession of no fewer than four of them, as it 
has also in the case of the Pliny printed a year later. 

According to a theory which has considerable reason to 
show for itself, it was the rapid absorption of books of 
this class which led to the bibliophobia of the second 
quarter of the last century, of which Dibdin so bitterly 
complained. It has taken Lord Amherst fifty years to 
collect his books. An American collector wants to be at 
the top of the tree in a tenth of this time. Hence he has 
found a fresh field in Shakespeareana, and when, a few 
years hence, all the Shakespeare folios and quartos have 
been absorbed, and only reappear in the market at rare 
intervals, Americans will have to find a new hobby, just 
as our English peers had to turn to other amusements 
seventy years ago, leaving poor Dr. Dibdin stranded. 

Pending the issue of a complete list of the thousand or so 
volumes of which the collection is said to consist, we 
cannot trace in detail the secondary treasures with which 
Lord Amherst has flanked and surrounded his great 
prizes. But the list of incunables printed a few months 
ago by his librarian in order to obtain information as to 
other copies, shows that the earliest foreign masterpieces 
are well backed up by such books as the Cologne and 
Nuremberg chronicles, the Latin and German editions of 
Breydenbach’s ‘“‘Peregrinatio in terram sanctam,” the 
edition of the “‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum,” which Caxton 
may have helped to print, the Lubeck ‘“ Rudimentum 
Novitiorum,” Bettini’s ‘‘Monte Sante di Dio,” and the 
Dante of 1481 (both illustrated with copper-plates), and 
many other fine books, while keeping company with the 
Caxtons is a nice little handful of English fifteeners from 
the presses of Machlinia, Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde and 
Julyan Notary. , 





After 1500 information is only available as to groups of 
books. We hear of a notable collection of English Bibles, 
including a fine example of the edition of 1535 (the earliest 
complete Bible), Queen Elizabeth’s copy of the Bishops 
version of 1568, and a copy of the Authorised Version, 
embroidered for Charles I. with his arms and cyphers. 
The series of English prayer-books is equally fine, and the 
collection is alsorich in the English controversial theology 
of the sixteenth century. Those who know Miss Alicia 
Amherst’s History of English Gardening will not be 
surprised to hear that old gardening books are well repre- 
sented, while the presence of five out of the six very rare 
tracts printed about 1570 by Anthony de Solemne at 
Norwich illustrates Lord Amherst’s interest in the anti- 
quities of the county in which he has for so long had his 
country seat. 

After this rapid summary it seems hardly necessary to 
repeat that the fate of so splendid a collection can 
assuredly not be a matter of indifference to any book- 
lover. We should be profoundly sorry to hear that it had 
been bought for San Seuneiane, because in San Francisco 
they have earthquakes. Its transference te New York 
would give us no pleasure, for in New York they already 
have many fine books and so many copies of the forty- 
two-line Bible (five, if we remember rightly) that to add 
another to them would be almost a vulgarity. But the 
outcry against the books being “allowed to go to 
America,” the exhortations to British millionaires to 
purchase them for Liverpool, for Birmingham, for Toronto, 
for anywhere under the Union Jack, is vulgar also, and 
not a little absurd. Book have many uses, but the worst 
to which they can be put is to be made a matter of 
boasting. Lord Amherst of Hackney has been a liberal 
owner. He has lent his books when he has been asked to 
do so. He has facilitated and subsidised reprints. But it 
is the inevitable tendency of books like these to drift into 
public ownership. If any one traces the history of book- 
collecting in England, more especially in the eighteenth 
century, he will note how one great library after another 
went to Oxford, to Cambridge, to Dublin, to the British 
Museum, and it is quite safe to predict that the collections 
now being formed by rich Americans will gradually find 
homes in American Universities, libraries and museums, 
where excellent use will be made of them. The lesser 
English books which nave drifted to the United States 
during recent years have been well paid for by the admir- 
auvle ‘* Contributions towards a bibliography of English 
Literature’’ issued by the Grolier Club of New York. The 
best research-work in English literature is now being done 
in American Universities. If rare books were only play- 
things, we might remember that if we want our friends to 
join in the game we must let them share also in the means 
of playing it. But books are more than playthings. 
They are for use and study, and it is discourteous and 
unscholarly that this silly outcry against American 
bidders should be raised every time a collection is thrown 


on the market. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


THE SPELL OF FAERY 


Or ail the faces of Beauty which pass before the eyes of 
those who traffic in dreams and in the fine fabric of vision 
there is none of such appealing grace and perilous pur- 
suit as that of Faéry. For this charm, which is an instinct, 
a consciousness, and no result of experience nor possession 
of the outward eye, has all the diviner attributes of 
Beauty—those touches of mystery, those subtle hints of 
delight and peril which make her the enchantress that 
she is. And they who have fallen under this spell, who in 
some enchanted twilight of the heart’simagining have passed 
out of the world of realityinto the still places of dreams, who 
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have walked through thegreen gloomof the forests of Faéry, 
looked across her ghostly waters, or stood in the shadow 
of her haunted castles—these are like the hapless knight 
of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci”—for ever doomed to 
wander in solitary places, through withered pastures and 
under songless boughs. And in some it is a dear belief 
that this world of phantasy and illusion is no creature of 
the imagination, but the memory of a previous existence, 
an actual experience of that imperishable part of us which 
is not of to-day, nor of yesterday, nor of to-morrow, but 
from and for all time. And they believe, and care not 
who shares their conviction, that this glamour of an evil 
and cruel loveliness is the shadow which man’s fallen 
nature has thrown upon the face of the Beauty which is 
for ever. There is no place for such a vague and specula- 
tive theory in a world so unimaginative and matter-of- 
fact—in a word, so scientific—as that in which we live, 
and like all speculative philosophy this theory has no 
deeper soil than the minds in which it originates. And 
surely there is no need to conjure up a shadowy and 
phantom past in other worlds to explain the illusive yet 
compelling charm of the Beauty of Faéry. For that 
which we call memory is only the breath of the sleeping 
centuries blown to us on the wind, across dividing oceans, 
from the wilderness, from the jungle, from the far snow 
mountains. In simpler words, that which some would call 
memory peculiar, and individual, is only legend, tradition, 
an echo—far-off indeed, and so of a subtler appeal—but 
an echo only of a real past of things that have really 
happened. For it is of the East that the Spell of Faéry 
breathes, of that home of mysteries and dwelling-place of 
enchantment, which seems to be of an older birth than the 
rest of the world, of a sadder wisdom. And it is worthy 
of remark that, whether we turn to the mystic East or to 
the Gloomy North, the last stronghold of Faéry, it is from 
the rites of a heathen religion, from the cruel fires of human 
sacrifice that this spell has spread its unholy glamour 
across the world. We are led into the tangled jungle, and 
impenetrable forest, where built of murderous hands rise 
the temples of idolatry and lust. Like enchanted castles 
they rise athwart the gloom, though from their sightless 
walls leans no long-haired enchantress, and no music wakes 
the unholy silence. But within is an image of Beauty 
carven in stone. Of stone too is the heart that has never 
melted to the cries of those who were first her lovers and 
then her human sacrifice. Lewd eyes have gazed upon her 
naked loveliness, and dreamed their desire upon her 
bosom’s frozen grace, but the touch of passion has never 
warmed her, nor the blood of her victims splashed upon 
her feet. She is of immemorial years, and the knowledge 
of centuries sleeps upon her lips. A conscious cruelty 
looks from her siglitless eyes, as though she rejoiced to 
awaken the desire she cannot satisfy. She is the symbol 
of the beauty of woman as imagined of the Eastern mind, 
cruel, repellent, alluring. She is the visible image of 
the unseen spirit of evil, which in so many heathen 
religions is the controlling power of the world, and 
holds dominion over the angels of light. And if we 
turn to the north, to the history of our own islands, it is the 
Druids, the Celtic hierarchy, who by the practice of the 
mysterious and the occult in their religious rites have 
bequeathed to the son and daughter of imagination a 
legacy of troubling vision and disturbing dreams. Can 
the dreamer walking the twilight of some ancient forest 
escape the thought that once its silence awakened to the 
cries of death, that maybe where he stands oncestood the 
lovely form of some high priestess, her beauty a lure 
to torture and destruction. Andis it notstrange that out 
of thoughts so wild and perilous should have been evolved 
a face ot Beauty, and a world of such arresting charm and 
haunting delight? For it is the evil eye which looks from 
this face of dreams, and the voice of peril which calls to 
this world of enchantment. And yet out of all this lurk- 
ing cruelty, from the ashes of lust and murder, the poets 
have woven a spell of words of such haunting music, have 
kindled a light of such fair sweet melancholy, as in some 





hearts is sweeter than the songs of spring, and to some 
eyes fairer than the beams of morning. And here, as is 
the case in all true and abiding poetry, the poets have 
gone to Nature for aid in their creation of this Faéry 
spell. For Nature, greatest of enchantresses, makes of 
things substantial a place of ape = where the dreamer 
may dream his dreams. It is she that with her wizard 
twilights spreads a veil of enchantment over the earth, 
giving to the forests their air of mystery, their loneliness 
to the hills, their cruelty to great waters. And she is 
the glass of memory, the remembrancer of love and joy and 
sorrow, and looking in that glass we see dimly the faces of 
immemorial dreams, and listening in her solitude hear 
voices that have long been silent, inarticulate now, and 
fugitive as the sighing of the wind. Is it a belief alto- 
gether shadowy that Nature does reflect in some way 
the joys and sorrows, the delight and despair, the beauty 
and grace of faces no longer visible, but whose presence is 
still felt in her lonely places? If it be, why is it that by 
a few words drawn directly from Nature the poet can 
translate us to a world of phantasy and illusion? For it 
is by those words which create a sense of weird and eerie 
beauty in the scene they bring before our eyes that the 
poet gets his effect, his atmosphere of Faéry. And there 
is no mere beauty of words; they must stir some sleeping 
memory, touch some actual experience. And the 
subtlest art is that which lays the scene alone, and merely 
creates an atmosphere of mystic and disturbing beauty. 
It is remarkable that the finest poems of Faéry are 
inconclusive and reach no definite end, as though the poet 
were pursuing vague and half-forgotten dreams. But they 
all have this in common: they go to Nature for the 
material necessary for the creation of this atmosphere of 
pleasing fear and peril ; for it is only by an imagery drawn 
from Nature and familiar to the mind's eye that they can 
give to unreality a semblance of the real, and produce a 
vivid and enduring effect. The figures that appear in the 
picture derive their repellent charm and fascination from 
the surroundings amid which they move. In some in- 
stances the imagination has to supply the appropriate 
figure {rom the imagery given. ‘‘ The magic casements 
opening on the foam of perilous seas” suggest a face as 
false and perilous. ‘‘ Kubla Khan” owes its sustained 
note of fearful suggestion and haunting mystery almost 
entirely to its imagery. 

But ah! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage taco! as holy and enchanted 


As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover 


A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice. 


Than this last line I know none more suggestive in the 
whole range of English poetry. We need not to be told 
the nature of those who wrought this miracle; we know 
instinctively that it is evil. And it is this thought, the © 
thought that dwells upon the making of the dome and the 
nature of its inmates, and not the image of the dome itself 
that gives to the line its pregnant horror and sinister 
significance. It seems to hide the all of terror under a 
fair and glittering exterior. No detailed description of 
cell or dungeon could hint more subtly or more surely the 
presence of torture and despair, Again, it is the environ- 
ment of its actors that gives “ Christabel” much of its 
ghostly beauty, suggesting as it does a fell and evil pres- 
ence, 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers But not hides the sky. 


The moon is behind, and at the full; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 


And—to quote another poem which possesses to the full 
the glamour of Faéry—‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci” 
opens with a prelude of withered herbage and songless 
boughs. Itis one of the most surprising things in litera- 
ture that Coleridge and Keats—Anglo-Saxons born and 
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bred—should have ventured into the grey twilight of 
dreams—that charmed circle supposed to be the peculiar 
and exclusive property of the Celt—and beaten him on 
his own ground. For Celtic poetry, or rather the poetry 
written by Celts, is too carelessly wrought and lacking 
in finish to satisfy the taste of those who love “the best 
words in the best order.” And surely Keats, as Professor 
Palgrave well points out, deserved the title ‘‘ marvellous 
boy”’ in a much higher sense than did Chatterton, seeing 
that to the remoteness and suggestiveness of ‘the Celt 
he united the artistic severity and finish of the Greek. 
The Celtic school has been divided into two classes—the 
remote, and the ornate; but, though Keats went to the 
Celt for his spell of Faéry, he learned his ornateness from 
the Greeks. And this without being able to read a word 
of the language! Genius! We use the word carelessly 
nowadays, but if ever man deserved that royal title it was 
the son of the Moorfields mews owner, who dreamed his 
dreams in the surgery, and walked with Beauty in the 
valley of the shadow of death. For though his poems 
breathe the very grace and beauty of his own fair native 
land, the intoxication of spring, the riot of summer, the 
grace of autumn, yet they can waken too the glamour of 
an older, forlorner world, a world of still twilights and 
melancholy winds, a world of unquiet silences and haunted 
loneliness, of ancient sorrows and unhappy dreams. 


R. G. T. Coventry. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be *‘ English Translation in 
Modern Editions of the Classics,” by Prof. R. Y. Tyrretl.] 








FICTION 


Listener's Lure. An Oblique Narration. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


Mr. Lucas is at his best when he has a free hand; and 
though a kind of plot runs through the collection of letters 
from several people which composes this work, there is 
always room for digression from the story into reflections 
on topics not connected with it. The result is a very 
delightful book, a kind of lucky-bag. Once you have 
mastered the simple plot—how Lynn Harberton was in 
love with his ward and secretary, Edith Graham, but 
thought he was too old and dry for her; how he sent her 
to London as companion to a charming old lady sur- 
rounded with cranks ; how every man she met proposed to 
her, and how in the end she married her guardian—you 
can turn back again and open where you will, sure of 
finding something amusing or interesting, some clever 
touch of character or some shrewd piece of wisdom. No 
strain is put on the intellect, but the heart and the 
temper are all the better for such books as these. 


(Blackwood, 6s.) 


THE sea is Mr. Noble’s element. He writes of the sea and 
ships and men in the ships with the same instinctive grace 
and grip that are apparent in a sailor’s movements on a 
rolling vessel. His gait is less graceful on shore: the 
strength is there, the charm is there, but the unmoving 
land lends to the strength and charm a tinge of awkward- 
ness and exaggeration. We notice that in parts of 
Mr. Noble’s book. The whole story is full of life and 
vigour. We feel the mystery and power and fascination 
of the sea, from the first chapter, in which Saunderson 
falls under the curse of the Fisherman’s Gat, to the last 
chapter, in which the curse fulfils itself and he dies alone 
and dreadfully upon his ship. But horror is piled upon 
horror a little clumsily, so that strength gives way at times 
to brute force, and brute force is never convincing. But 
the book is essentially one to read. It grips, and its grip 
is rough as a sailor’s grip may be. 


By E. V. Lucas. 


Fisherman's Gat, By Evwarp Noste. 


Gossips Green. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. (Cassell, 6s.) 


Lovers of Susan—and who did not love her after reading 
her Story told by Mrs, Dudeney ?—will turn eagerly to 





‘Gossips Green,” and they will not be disappointed. 
Once more we have a picture of a joy-loving nature that 
cannot, for all its brave effort, submit to conformity with 
the strict conventions of a puritanical order; and in the 
same village as Lucy Vernon dwelt a strange and passionate 
nature, of foreign extraction, who made no attempt to 
conform, but was a rebel from birth. A romantic love 
springs up between them, and Lucy’s puritanical husband. 
a man of fierce, dark passions hidden under a stiff cloak of 
decorum, must, in the end, go to the wall. But not before 
both the lovers have struggled their hardest against their 
love. And when Richard Vernon at last takes himself off, 
he shows a Jate-born nobility of soul which reconciles us 
to him, and makes us al! the gladder that the lovers’ 
passion had never found expression in act. The scene—a 
village near the sea—and the period—18r0 and thereabouts 
—give Mrs. Dudeney an opportunity for the rustic, old- 
world charm she knows so well how to employ. 


Tole. (Constable, 5s.) 


Tuis is the prettiest and gayest bit of satire that we have 
seen in print for many a day; daintily good-humoured, 
but none the less piercing and effective. As many English 
readers are aware, the author of itisan American, and his 
‘“‘Tole” should have a sympathetic welcome in England 
because, if America has been overrun by “‘ Art-Nouveau”’ 
affectation and extravagances, it is from theseshores that 
the contagion was conveyed. The United States have, it 
seems, a poet Guilford, who is also a priestly expositor of 
“)’Arr Noovo”’ in all itsinwardness. He has also eight 
lovely daughters, all brought up in the simplicity of wood 
nymphs. When two young Wall Street gentlemen find 
their way into this paradise of innocence and culture, the 
tale begins: a tale that abounds in meaning humour, yet 
with many a touch of idyllic beauty. Four pictures truly 
illustrative and of high artistic merit adorn the book. 


By R. W. Cuampers. 


Lucy of the Stars. By Freperic Parmer. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


‘*Let not hope prevail, lest disappointment follow,” is the 
philosophy ot this story. Brightly and sympathetically 
written, entirely free from any morbid element, dealing 
with the sunny side of life generally, it should be a very 
pleasant romance; and we wade serenely enough through 
the usual misunderstandings and entanglements, secure In 
the certainty that all is to end well. It is, literally, upon 
the last page that the fact is brought home to us that, 
instead of a gracefully written comedy we are assisting at 
a very bitter tragedy. On looking back over the pages 
we realise that we have ‘been led into this trap continu- 
ally all through the book. Not once but several times 
have we seen difficulties surmounted, misunderstandings 
made clear, everything apparently on the high road to 
success, only to turn over the page and find ourselves con- 
fronted by an untimely death or a lost fortune. Thestory 
opens with the betrothal of ‘two young people well suited 
to each other in every way; they are separated at the 
end of the fifth chapter, joyfully re-united in the thirty- 
second, only to be torn ruthlessly asunder and parted for 
ever on the last page of the book, the hero having sud- 
denly, under pressure, married a heart- broken heiress from 
America, whose own love-affair with one of the most bril- 
liant and successful politicians of the day has been 
abruptly terminated by a fatal railway accident. The 
old German savant, after a lifetime spent in secretly 
amassing a fortune for the daughter he worships, discloses 
the fact of his wealth to her, to find that it comes too late 
and that he is only in time to see her die of despair, 
asking himself: “ What is the good of all my money 
now?” Even the decadent peer, Lord Carniston, ts 
disappointed in his attempt to commit suicide. He dies 
saddeuly of heart failure, holding in his hand the laudanum 
he has not had time to drink. It isa pity thatsuch good 
material should be used on so persistently pessimistic a 
theme. The characters are clearly and consistently 
drawn, the story is well, and in places wittily told, and 
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Lucy of the Stars is a charming heroine. There are four 
unusually good illustrations by Mr. A. Kimball. 


Silas Strong. By Irvine Bacuetuer. (Unwin, 6s.) 


THE story of men of quiet hearts and strong muscles, 
living simply, from day to day, in the green twilight and 
vast silence of the Adirondack forests. Mighty hunters, 
with the child-like faith that comes to those who eschew 
cities and touch hands daily with nature. ‘ Just folks of 
a very old pattern,” we are told in the preface; but it is a 
pattern that is vanishing at the touch of civilisation as 
surely as the great forests which moulded it are falling 
before the hungry steel of the contractor. The author's 
ambition is to bring home to us the tragedy of the woods, 
from the woodman’s point of view, and he has not failed. 
Silas Strong, guide and “contriver”’; his sister Sinth; 
Annette Roice, strong, comely and patient ; Dunmore and 
his daughter, Edith ; they are all of the type Walt Whit- 
man loved and sang, and their message, if sad, is a true 
one. 








FINE ART 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


THE increasing number of people to whom photography 
is an absorbing hobby, if not “‘a means of artistic 
expression,” as some of them claim it to be, is shown by 
the corresponding increase of popularity that these two 
exhibitions win year by year. The fact that they are 
deadly rivals is advantageous; for it keeps their efforts 
at a strenuous pitch. The Salon is purely a pictorial 
show, whilst the “ Royal’’ fills the whole of the New 
Gallery with exhibits amateur, professional, technical and 
commercial. It is the alma mater of photography, from 
which a few supporters, who had a grievance, seceded 
fourteen years ago; they started on their own account, 
and have never contributed ‘to the mother society’s 
exhibitions since. Their temple they called the Photo- 
graphic Salon, and for their offerings they claimed a 
superiority of artistic spirit at the deliberate expense of 
the mere letter of technical worthiness. This naturally 
led them into licence, upon the reputation for which they 
have thrived, winning to their ranks many clever folk who 
dislike restrictions. But the parent society has grown with 
the times, and between the two there is now little, if any, 
difference in the style of their work. 

At the Salon, held at 5a Pall Mall East, fond admirers 
of Mr. G. B. Shaw may gloat upon his anatomy; may 
quiz at the size of his feet, and remark upon his adiposity ; 
for there he sits, naked and unashamed, in native worth, 
an example to all public characters who put too high a 
price upon the proprieties. The posture of Rodin’s 
“* Penseur”’ gives a title to this-epoch-making photograph ; 
but it is difficult to understand how mere admiration’of a 
piece of statuary could find such a curious manifestation. 
fo those in search of something truly artistic, Herr 
Herzog’s decorative works are to be recommended. They 
possess the style, the design, and the treatment that is 
only possible from a highly cultivated artist. One repre- 
sents Ophelia with the skull of Yorick in her lap, a waiting- 
woman standing on either side. The other has a slighter 
motive, showing a figure that reaches towards Barye’s 
lion, The camera has never had a greater triumph in this 
sort of work, and it is hard to think it ‘can ever do better. 
Typical of the kind of thing one sees at the Salon is a 
Cinld and Nurse, the nurse being shown only from the 
waist downwards. Some beautiful landscapes, well com- 
posed, and full of light and air, atone for these vagaries, 
however, and the visitor will find food for both delight 
and disapproval. 

At the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
there are no sensations, and the visitor will feel ‘that the 
pictures are earnest efforts to-carry photography as far as 





possible upon an artistic road. The strength of the exhi~ 
bition is due not a little to some excellent work both in 
landscape and in figure-subjects sent by contributors from 
abroad. Chief among these is the San Vigilio of M. Paul 
Pichier. In this the buildings and the cypresses amongst 
them recall vividly Boecklin’s Die Todteninsel. Another 
work, Der Wach/er, a mounted sentinel on a romantic 
headland, is similarly impressive. afore 

Fhe commonplaces of city life receive very artistic 
treatment, as they usually do in the hands of capable 
photographers, Mist and light are used to transfigure a 
street and omnibuses in one case, and a crane in another, 
and the results are very charming. The landscapes show 
that photographers have not yet exhausted all the possi- 
bilities of their art. In the matter of true tone-values, 
some are still careless or uninitiated ; but as a general thing 
the effects of plein air are honestly sought and creditably 
captured. The selection of subject likewise is growing 
more and more traditional in its aspect, the “snap-shot - 
awkwardness of composition being gradually eliminated. 

In figure-work the progress has not been so marked, 
perhaps ‘because it had already gone so far. Some good 

ortraits will, nevertheless, delight the visitor whose 
ideas of likeness-taking are still founded upon commercial 
show-case productions. The stern head of Professor 
Brander Matthews is among them. Mr. Furley Lewis is, 
perhaps, the only exhibitor who is at the same time a 
leading amateur and a professional in this branch. In 
studies from the nude the “Royal” exhibition is not 
extremely rich ; but what it has is characterised by great 
taste and skill. In one case, a pair of nymphs disport 
in a charming landscape, one upon the ground and the 
other erect playing upon a classic double-pipe. This 
happy accessory has given just the touch to throw the 
mind into a fitting mood for its proper enjoyment. It is 
by Miss B. Johnson. 

Some attempts at colour are only moderately successful. 
They appear to be done bya “ gum-bichromate ” process. 
Colour in photography is yet too much in its infancy to 
warrant its display in any but a technical exhibition. As 
a rule, its addition is no help pictorially. It must be 
added, however, that Mr. Cavendish Morton has amongst 
other capital and sprightly figure-studies a splendid head 
of a girl in colours, called Chili of Egypt. The decoration 
of these galleries deserves a special word of praise. 

F.C. T. 








MUSIC 
‘HE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


LONDONERS who frequent the Three Choir and other 
festivals are apt to think that these are undertaken 
chiefly for their benefit. They regard them as occasions 
on which new works are tried, which may, if good enough, 
be performed in the metropolis afterwards, and since 
better choral singing is to be heard than can generally be 
got in London, they are anxious that the programmes 
should be filled with unhackneyed works, and are a little 
inclined to resent the days spent on Elijah and Messiah, 
The fact, however, that festival authorities pay little 
attention to this point of view, shows that it is not for the 
Londoners that they cater. Country people, to whom the 
Three Choir festival is the great musical event of the year, 
or perhaps of three years, cling tenaciously to Messtah, 
Elijah, and the Hymn of Praise; and, more than that, the 
three towns have now got a composer of their own, and it 
seems to have become a necessity to have his two longest 
oratorios annually performed. The space available for 
‘“novelties”’ or little ‘heard works has, therefore, become 
very restricted, and, taking all this into account, it is a 
matter for congratulation that ‘the committee for the 
recent Hereford festival was able to produce at least two 
important new works, together with Berlioz’s Te Dewm, 
and half of Bach’s great Mass in B minor, beginning at 
the Credo and going to the end. It is with regard to'the 
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Mass, if anywhere, that we have a right to resent the 
crowding of the festival with hackneyed works, since this, 
the one great masterpiece attempted, which probably was 
new to many hearers, had to be given in a mangled form. 
The chorus was unequal to beginning at the Credo, and the 
result was some pages of dreadfully flat singing. Evidently 
Dr. Sinclair had worked his forces hard, however, and, 
though it cannot be said that it was well sung, there were 
moments where the music was overpowering in effect, 
especially at the beginning of the Sanctus. Of the per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Te Deum I cannot speak, as I was 
unfortunately unable to be present, but what I heard of 
the chorus singing was not of a striking kind. In each 
work in which I heard them, they seemed to have studied 
their notes carefully and to have acquired a certain 
number of expressive effects, which suggested either strong 
memories or marked copies, but on the whole the result 
was tame and without inspiration. 

Of The Dream of Gerontius and The Apostles there is not 
much to be said, save that each performance reveals new 
beauties and new faults, and intensifies the pleasure and 
disappointment already experienced in them. They had 
the benefit of a whole-hearted enthusiasm on the part of 
the performers, which in The Dream of Gerentius was not 
damped even by the abnormally slow tempi which Dr. 
Sinclair adopted. Why the most beautiful theme in the 
whole work, that with which the prelude opens, should be 
so drawled out that it became disintegrated into a series 
of almost disconnected notes, it is difficult to imagine. It 
cannot gain in expression by such treatment. Dr. Sinclair’s 
sentimentalism over this particular work is curiously con- 
tradictory, since in other things his readings are straight- 
forward, manly and without deep insight: in fact, good 
British workmanship. 

New works have become too much a necessity to 
provincial festivals. It is a good thing that the authori- 
ties should be willing and anxious to produce new com- 
positions, but the custom which makes it essential that 
the programme should contain at least two new cantatas 
or one oratorio is apt to influence composers unduly and 
to mould their work into conventional patterns. Every- 
thing from Sir Hubert Parry’s pen is at once recognisable 
as the product of a mind which looks largely upon life. 
In his best moments the clear light of genius illumines his 
music and places it among the greatest; where this is 
absent, his keen perception and the fact that he has 
evolved a characteristic and personal technique never 
allow his music to sink below a high level. Though there 
is great beauty in The Soul’s Ransom, the work produced 
at Hereford, it does not rise to the highest that is in him, 
and it is difficult to resist the impression that it would 
not have appeared in its present shape had a work not 
been wanted for a cathedral festival. Though, on looking 
through the vocal score preparatory to hearing it, the 
scheme seemed perfectly simple, yet in actual performance 
the progress was clouded and uncertain; indeed, the final 
chorus is less a solution of problems than the compara- 
tively early one—‘‘ The word of the Lord most high is a 
fountain of wisdom.” To name one or two points of 
great beauty, however, the writing of the opening chorus, 
“Who can number the sands of the sea, the drops of 
rain, and the days of eternity ?”’ is a striking instance of 
his insight into the mysteries of vocal colour, and in the 
chorus “‘ We look for the light,” there is a theme, played 
first by the orchestra, which is as sustained and lovely a 
melody as any which has been born since Brahms died. 

A very different work in all but name is the other new 
production, Dr. Walford Davies’s Lift up your Hearts. It 
is called a sacred symphony, and Sir Hubert Parry’s is 
called sinfonia sacra, a sub-title which he has used before 
for works which can be more exactly, if more clumsily, 
described as sacred meditations in music. Dr. Davies’s 
title has been misleading to some people, who have got so 
used to works of one kind being called something else that 
they were quite unable to believe that when he said his 
work was a symphony it really was one; and some critics 





have stated that there is a certain amount of symphonic 
treatment in Dr. Davies’s work, and then gone on to 
criticise it as a cantata or oratorio, and as such to find it 
‘incomplete and incoherent,” and other words to the 
same effect. The composer has certainly complicated— 
some may say confused—the issue by the introduction of 
voices in the midst of purely instrumental music, and the 
finale is frankly choral music, an attempt such as Beethoven 
made to transcend the powers of instruments alone. 
Nevertheless, the whole plan and structure, together with 
the fact that the work makes its strongest emotional 
appeal through purely instrumental means, mark it clearly 
as symphonic, and it is as a symphony, a piece of music 
with a few indications as to what passed through the com- 

ser’s mind in writing it, thatit must be judged. Viewed 
in this light, the earlier movements become linked together 
in a perfectly intelligible musical scheme, and the outburst 
of the Anglican form of the Sursum corda is a powerful 
climax. From this point onwards the work can hardly be 
said to have been heard at Hereford. Rehearsal time, no 
doubt, was short; it is generally insufficient for a good 
performance of a new work, and probably no one was to 
blame that the chorus fastened their eyes upon their 
copies and were evidently thankful to come through with- 
out serious mishap. But on looking at the score it is 
evident that many fine effects of tone were planned where 
nothing but a rather feverish excitement was discernible 
in performance. On the whole, perhaps, it is better to 
leave further discussion of Lift up your Hearts till it 
receives more adequate performance, and then to listen to 
it as asymphony, not as an oratorio. 

In a general survey of a festival the omission of any 
mention of the fine performances of solo singers may be 
forgiven. They are all well known and their efforts have 
received ample comment elsewhere. It is the local atti- 
tude towards music which is of importance, and this is 
expressed only in the chorus and the audience. In both 
there can be no doubt that the festival is the result of 
genuine enthusiasm and not merely an old-established 
institution worthy of support. The constitution of the 
Three Choir Festival must always make complete unity a 
difficulty, but in spite of all shortcomings there is life 
and the possibility of infinite artistic growth in this 
year’s choir. The small size of Hereford Cathedral may 
partially account for the fact that each service was 
crowded, but not for the eager and silent attention given 
to all the music to the very end. If the talent is less 
great, the musical life of the west of England is scarcely 
less keen than that of the north, and these are hopeful 
signs for the future. 

H. C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Messrs. HODDER AND STOUGHTON will issue this autumn an 
edition of ‘ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” with fifty 
illustrations in colour, from the drawings which Mr. 
Rackham has specially undertaken for this work. We 
understand that the originals of these drawings are to be 
exhibited shortly at the Leicester Galleries. The same 
publishers have arranged to issue translations of two 
other novels by Antonio Fogazzaro. The first of these 
will appear this autumn under the title of -‘ The Patriot.” 
It deals with the Italian revolution of 1848, and, they 
add, “‘ more particularly with the triumph of the believing 
husband over the unbelieving wife.” 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers are about to add a new 
work to their Technical list—a ‘“‘ German Scientific and 
Technological Reader,” in two books, by E. Classen and 
J. Lustgarten, of the Manchester School of Technology. 
To enable students to become familiar with German 
scientific terms it gives brief articles in German on 
Chemistry, Physics, Engineering, etc., and an adequate 
vocabulary. 

Mr. H. J. Glaisher, of Wigmore street, will publish in 
October ‘The Ambrose Calendar.” The borders and 
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pages have been expressly designed by Mr. John Phillips 
from the decorations of old manuscripts—among others 
the magnificent manuscript copy of the “ Book of Kells.” 

Next week Mr. Eveleigh Nash will publish an historical 
work entitled “The Chateaux of Touraine,” by M. H. 
Lansdale. The volume will be lavishly illustrated by 
sixty full-page pictures, including a number of reproduc- 
tions in colour by Jules Guérin. 

Under the title of “The Desert and the Sown” 
Mr. Heinemann will publish a book of travel by Gertrude 
Lowthian Bel]. It is a description of her journey through 
unfrequented parts of Syria, by Damascus, Baalbek and 
Aleppo on to Antioch. It will be illustrated from the 
author’s photographs. 

M. Edouard Herriot’s book, ‘‘ Madame Recamier,” which 
was given the Bordin prize, and which supersedes all pre- 
vious lives of the great Frenchwoman, is to be published 
by Mr. Heinemann. It is founded on documents which 
have never before been accessible. 

Mr. Heinemann announces, under the name of ** Medical 
Hygiene,” a reprint of the “‘ Harben Lectures,” by Elie 
Metchnikoff, prefaced by an introduction by Professor 
Ray Lankester. At the same time there is to appear a 
cheaper edition of Elie Metchnikoff’s famous book, ‘‘ The 
Nature of Man.” 

In ‘The Children’s Odyssey ’’ Professor A. J. Church 
will re-tell for children, in simple language, the Story 
of Ulysses. The book-will be published by Messrs. Seeley. 

On September 24 Mr. George Allen will publish ‘‘ Lord 
Acton and his Circle,” edited, with an introduction, by 
Abbot Gasquet. The “Letters of Lord Acton to Mary 
Gladstone” dealt with politics and literature ; the present 
book relates primarily to the period of the Roman Catholic 
Revival of the nineteenth century, throwing strong light 
on its inner history. 

Among Mrs. E. Grant Richards’s autumn announce- 
ments are “‘ Echoes from Kottabos,” edited by Professor 
R. Y. Tyrrell and Sir Edward Sullivan ; ‘‘ Heidelberg: its 
Princes and Palaces,”’ by Elizabeth Godfrey ; ‘* Queens of 
Old Spain,” by Martin Hume; and “The Voyages of 
Captain William Dampier,” edited by John Masefield, 
** Poems of Robert Herrick” and ‘‘ The Lyrics of Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher” are promised in the 

Chap Books series. 

“Race Culture; or, Race Suicide?” is the title of a 
work by Dr. Robert R. Rentoul (Liverpool) which the 
Walter Scott Publishing Co. is issuing in October. 
The author states that the work is “a plea for the unborn, 
and the giving of more attention to the begetting of a 
healthy race.” It is written for medical and non-medical 
thinkers. : 

Messrs. Putnams announce a fourth novel by Mr. 
Randall Parrish, entitled “Bob Hampton of Placer.” 
The hero is an officer, dishonourably discharged from the 
army through a miscarriage of justice, who for years 
led the life of adventurer and gambler in Western trading 
posts and mining camps. The same firm announce for 
immediate publication ‘* The Shock of Battle,” a story of 
an imaginary war between England and Germany shortly 
after the opening of the Panama Canal. It is written by 
Mr. Patrick Vaux. “Science and a Future Life,” by 
Professor James H. a is also in the Autumn List 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In this work Professor Hyslop 
discusses the problems of life after bodily death from the 
data accumulated by the Society of Psychical Research. 
He bases his argument upon experiments conducted by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the late Henry Sidgwick, Professor James 
of Harvard, Frederick Myers, Dr. Richard Hodgson, and 
others, including much experimental work of his own. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“LIKE” AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I fear your readers must be tired of this controversy about 
the use of like; but some of them bave no doubt learnt something 





from it, like Professor Tyrrell has. He now knows that /ike can be 
some other part of speech than the adjective he thought it always was. 
I hope he will soon admit that, as adverbs don't govern the objective 
case, like is a preposition in phrases such as “like him, like me,” and 
that it is also a conjunction when it stands for its dropt as, in Shake- 
speare, Sir Philip Sidney (‘‘ Like dropsy folk still drink to be athirst,” 
etc, etc.), Drayton, Daniel, Massinger, Middleton, Henry More, etc. 
etc. to Shelley (‘‘ Hellas,” 1086), Southey, Wm. Morris and others. 
He will then acknowledge that sentences like ‘‘He is on the river 
every Sunday, like I am,” “ Unluckily they haven't a large Library, 
like we have at the Working Men’s College,” “ He turned teetotaller 
at 15, like I did,” are neither atrocities, nor deplorable, but good 
English. 

It will be noted that Professor Tyrrell gives no reason why like = 
like as, is not just as good a conjunction, as like = like to, is a pre- 
position. He steps from his Greek department into our English one, 
and without inquiry denounces the conjunctival use of like as “an 
atrocity.” Can he wonder that a student of English who has some 
regard for the history of his language and for Sidney, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Morris, urges the hisgoric facts of the case against him? He 
now thinks it ‘deplorable’ that Darwin, Cotter-Morison, Wm. 
Morris and others have continued the legitimate and age-sanctioned 
use of like as aconjunction. I think it ‘‘deplorable’’ that he should 
seek to deprive us of the freedom of speech and idiom which /ike gives 
us in the instances I have cited. I think also that he presses my friend 
Henry Bradley's words in the Oxford Dictionary into a meaning that 
they hardly bear, and I wish that that scholar would give the ACADEMY 
the opinion he is so well entitled to give, on this /ike question, and tell 
us whether he had any other quotations from modern writers than 
those he used in his article on like as a conjunction. 

I am sorry that Professor Tyrrell thinks my tone towards him has 
not been ‘conciliatory.’ I hoped that my chaff about bis “ larking 
with the functions of like '’ was at least good-humoured ; I really have 
the highest respect for Professor Tyrrell as a scholar when he doesn’t 
abuse /:ke, conjunction. I am only a worker, but the worm will turn, 
when trodden on, and I’ve had to stick up for the historic use of 
** like,” 

May I wind up with two anecdotes about it? In 1864 I sent 
Tennyson my edition of the French Queste del Saint Graal, Next 
summer when he came to town he called on me; and as I was out I 
went to his hired London house for a chat. In the course of it he 
rebuked me for having used /ike as a conjunction in my Foreword to 
the Queste. Having been one of the Secretaries of the Philological 
Society since 1854, and also taken the English Grammar Class at the 
Working Men's College for the same time, I said: “But it’s good 
historic English.” ‘No, it isn't,” answered he; ‘‘it’s a modern 
vulgarism that I’ve seen grow up within the last thirty years; and 
when Prince Albert used it in my drawing-room, I pulled him up for 
it, in the presence of the Queen, and told him he never ought to use it 
again.” ‘That's all very well,’ said I, “but I’ve no doubt that the 
use is Elizabethan, and that I can send it you from Shakespeare,’’ 
‘*No, you can’t,” said he; ‘it’s not thirty years old.’’ “Well, wait 
till I send it you,” rejoined I, which I did, as soon as I got home; and 
I think I ahecennts referred him to the paper on like by Sidney 
Walker, a Fellow of his own College. Many years after, when I'd had 
my usual scull in a wager-boat on Sunday morning, I turned into 
Wm. Morris's on the Upper Mall at Hammersmith, and having had 
to answer some ignorant in a weekly about the use of like, I said to 
Morris: “ Have you ever used like as aconjunction?” ‘Certainly I 
have,” answered Morris, ‘‘ constantly.” ‘But you know there’s a set 
of prigs who declare it's vulgar and unhistorical?’’ ‘ Yes, I know, 
They’re a lot of damn'd fools, Don’t mind them. It’s perfectly good 
English.” 

T hope this won't offend Professor Tyrrell. But Morris always 
spoke out what he thought; and he once said to me, “Don’t be a 
damn’d fool,”” because I objected to the ground colours on a case he 
was painting at Bexley Heath. He also used the plainest language to 
Sir Wm. (then Mr.) Richmond, when he let the rush of water through 
a weir-gap drive his boat into the wall near Lechlade. But he was a 
dear, fine fellow, true as steel, and every one who knew him loved him. 
They will all thank Mr. Brock for his admirable paper on Morris’s 
Later Poems in the last number of the ACADEMy. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


P.S.—Mr. H. H. Johnson must have read Pericles very carelessly, as 
there are two clear instances of the conjunction /ike in it: 
like an arrow shot 
From a well-experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ne‘er return. 
I. i, 163-5 (Globe, 979/1). 


Like goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin. 
II. iv. 36 (Globe, 985/2) 


See also Midsummer Night's Dream, 1V. i. 170: 


But, /Jike in sickness, did I loathe this food. 
(Globe, 175/r1). 


Mr. Johnson should use Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon, and not 
ublish the results of his carelessness so hastily. One clear Shelley 
instance of /ike, conj. is in Hellas, 1086: 
Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, /ike sunset [does] to the skies 





The splendour of its prime. 
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Another is in the Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, A 
Fragment, |. 19, Works 1880, iv. 348: 


I met a maniac, like he was to me. 


From Shelley's prose, take this, from his Six Weeks’ Tour, June 28-30, 
1816, Works 1880, vi. 183: 

“ The sudden departure of his cherished and accustomed toil must 
have left him, /ike the death of a dear friend [would have done], sad and 
solitary.” 

Though perhaps some folk would say that this like stands for /ike to, 
not like as: which I think it represents. 


{Notr.—In answer to my note on this point, Dr, Bradley has sent 
me the following postcard : 

“13 Sep. 1906.—I have just seen Tyrrell’s note, but am really too busy 
just now to write about it. Of course he has noright to infer from my 
remark anything about my own personal preferences, which I try to 
keep out of the Dictionary. I don’t know that I either ‘‘like’’ or 
“ dislike '’ the idiom; as a matter of taste and fitness. I believe there 
are occasions when I should use it, and ¢hose when I should avoid it. 
The superfluous matter for L is screwed up in boxes in the cellar of 
the Clarendon Press : if it were more easily accessible I would gladly 
send you the quotations for /ife conj. But Ido not think there were 
very many besides those that I printed, which are sufficient to dispose 
of the assertion that good writers do not use it. I should like, if I had 
time and energy, to discuss the question, together with some cognate 
ones, but I must leave it at present.’’] F. J. F. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—There are two instances n Pericles, as Mr. H. H. Johnson will 
see by consulting Schmidt's Shakespeare-Lexicon. (How comes it, by 
the way, that neither appears in Bartlett’s Concordance?) I. i, 163: 
‘*and like an arrow shot From alwell-experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at’’ (where the folio reads ‘‘as"’); and ITI. iv. 36: 
** Like goodly buildings left without a roof Soon fall to ruin.” With 
all respect for Dr. Furnivall, I cannot help thinking that in both these 
cases the author intended an adverb (quasi-preposition) and mixed his 
construction as he went on, for in both an adjectival phrase intervenes 
between the ‘‘like” and the verb. Another instance occurs in 
Henry V., I. ii. 149: ‘‘the Scot on his unfurnish’d kingdom Came 

ouring, like the tide into a breach, With ample and brim fulness of 

is force’’ (also omitted by Bartlett), which rather confirms me in my 
view since it is so nearly equivalent to ‘‘C»me pouring, like the tide, 
into a breach” or ‘‘like the tide in a breach,” in either of which cases 
‘*like” would, of course, again be an adverb. Other instances in 
Shakespeare seem doubtful, but see Franz (Shakespeare-Grammatik, 
§ 431, b). Numerous examples are quoted in the New English 
Dictionary (s. v. B. 6, a), most of which, however, are easily explained 
by supposing the writer to have intended an adverb, and then 
expanded the phrase into a clause by the addition of a verb as an 
afterthought. Thus Southey: ‘‘ He talks like Brunswick [did]"’ and 
Darwin; “Unfortunately few have observed like you [have done].’”’ 
But there is no getting over Morris: “‘ Dreading the model day like I 
used to dread Sunday ’’ (a colloquial sentence from a private letter, if 
I remember right). 

The two gee one from Pericles (I. iv. 74), quoted by'Mr. Johnson, 
can hardly be parallel ; ‘‘ Thou speak’st like him’s [i.¢., ‘him that is’— 
avery common Elizabethan ellipsis] untutor'd to repeat,” and “ Tup- 
pence for them’s [7.c., them as] learns manners,” 

W. W. Gree. 

September 15 


THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of Tug Acapemy 


S1r,—Librarians should be indebted to you for the interesting notes 
on libraries and library work which you insert in your paper. As the 
notes are unsigned and therefore appear with editorial authority 
definite statements should be accurate. In your issue of this date a 
statement is repeated the accuracy of which I unhesitatingly challenge. 
I refer to the statement (p. 244, col. 1, par. 4) that the establishment 
of a national central authority for library administration would be 
** the realisation of the dream of many librarians,’’ What authority is there 
for such a statement, I should like to know? What does the writer 
mean by ‘' many librarians ?"' 

I am not now writing as either a supporter or an opponent of 
‘* centralisation,” That question is an important one and when it 
comes into the arena of practical politics will be keenly discussed, but 
meanwhile, as a librarian, I protest against it being prejudiced by a 
misleading statement in such an influential journal as the AcapEMy. 

Grorce T. Suaw. 

The Atheneum, 

Liverpool, Sept. 15. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES WITHOUT NEWSROOMS 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Sir,—In a recent number of the Acapgmy, containing an editorial 
note on the exclusion of newspapers from public libraries, you appear 
to favour such exclusion and state that every reader can afford to bu 
@ penny or halfpenny paper to. read at home, and that those who wis 





to use the institution as a club will find a liberal supply of weekly and 
monthly papers in the magazine room, You are not alone in holding 
these views, but as they carry especial weight when published by the 
AcapEmy, I trust you will allow me, as one who,. after organising 
=< public libraries, holds a contrary opinion, to give some reasons 
for doing 89. 

In the first place, among the large number of ms in search of 
employment there are many who cannot afford to buy even one news- 
paper each day, let alone several, such as they have the run of in a 
eublic newsroom, nor have they the advantage of seeing papers 
especially representing their own trades, which will be found in all up- 
to-date newsrooms, so that although, as you state, the advertisements 
of a few selected situations vacant may be provided somewhere in. the 
building, the advantages of the newsroom are not by any means 
adequately met. Then again as regards the ordinary reader, how 
many are there among the poorer classes whose homes consist of one 
or two small dark rooms, shared by noisy children and others, where 
reading a newspaper or anything else is a difficult, almost an impossible 
task, and to whom therefore a spacious, comfortable, and well-lighted 
newsroom, to which they have free admission is a great boon? In the 
second place those who may use the institution as a club will also find 
it wanting, as all clubs of any pretensions are ote with several 
daily newspapers, although the members are much better able to pay 
for them to read in their own comfortable studies at home than are the 
majority of the visitors to a public newsroom. . 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of this department will be 
found in the annual reports of most of our yey libraries, which give 
the newsroom attendance as double that of all the other departments 

ut together. I have to-day visited a public library which 
both a magazine and weekly periodical room and a newspaper room, 
and counted the readers with the following result : 


Magazine-room News-room 
I0 A.M. 8 oon 26 
3 P.M. 2 eos 26 
7 P.M. 12 ote 25 
8 P.M. 15 oid 38 
9 P.M. 9 one 23 


To quote Sir J. Crichton-Browne’s recent presidential address a 
the Congress of Sanitary Inspectors, “ With, all its faults the news 
paper was one of the bulwarks of society at the present time. It gave 
a world-wide horizon to the purblind and short-sighted; it was real 
and earnest in its tragedy and oomedy, while the novel was only 
make-believe. Suppress your newspaper and enlarge your lunatic 
asylums.” If there is anything in this eminent physician's conten- 
tion, those who would suppress the public news-room incur a heavy 
responsibility. 

A, CoTGREAVE. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY 


$1r,—The editorial, remarks under the heading of The Literary 
Week on p. 195 of the Acapemy of tst inst. are very interesting and 
suggestive. President Roosevelt's ‘‘impulsive action’’ must un- 
doubtedly give a great deal of assistance in bringing the subject more 
urgently before tke notice of the public. 

it may be taken as axiomatic, that as Mr. Robert Bridges puts it, 
‘The notion that the English people will go on for ever with their 
present ‘ orthography,’ as we call it, is ridiculous.”’ 

The fundamental and essential difference between spelling and 
ideography or hieroglyphic writing is that the former analyses and 
denotes the sounds of vocable, audible words, while the latter indicates 
an idea which is audibly expressed by various readers in wholly 
different language. Thus, for instance, 99 is read by an Englishman 
as ninety-nine, while a Frenchman calls it in his own language Four 
twenties Nineteen, etc. 

Now in so far as alleged spelling is unphonetic, to this extent it is 
not true spelling at all. 

To the silent reader it may be a grievous outrage that a long- 
honoured classic of Beaumont and Fletcher should be written more 
nearly as it would be read aloud instead of being presented in its 
famihar and therefore hallowed garb as traditionally spelled. But if 
our alphabet as customarily used admitted of its transcription in an 
unmistakable and easily legible representation of the grand diction of 
the authors as it formed itself in their minds and ears before it was 
committed to paper this would really be the most magnificent as well 
as the most natural and the most accurate way of preparing it for 
delivery to an audience, and they would be wholly unaware of and 
therefore unaffected by its altered dress to the reader. 

The whole tendency of the AcapEmy's editorial is but a fresh 
testimony to the fact that those who have acquired and grown familiar 
with the traditional, spelling cannot reasonably be expected except in 
very rare instances to contemplate with equanimity a turmoil, an up- 
set, and a desecration of cherished ideals which to them has not the 
slightest utility. They may without the least necessity for shame or 
discredit own themselves very strongly prejudiced against any 
tampering with their sanctified literature. 

But is this a sufficient reason for demanding that the young and all 
succeeding generations must inherit the spelling with all its heavy 
initiatory hardens and also all the prejudice and aversion to reform 
and progress? Assuredly not. 
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It may be granted that President: Roosevelt has made a “ hot- 
headed plunge’’ of which few will ‘‘accept the augury,” but this is 
not quite the same as saying that it were better left undone, and 
further that nothing. of much magnitude can be accomplished in the 
near future. 

There is another and a widely different alternative. It is really 
useful and desirable so to unsettle spelling as to give it some elasticity 
and to introduce a large toleration both for reformed and also for 
imperfectly memorised spelling. The air of freedom in spelling would 
very rapidly though almost imperceptibly purify and refine it, if 
the idea that all free spelling is intolerably vulgar were once 
surmounted. But afterall very little can be done with the customs of 
the learned. They can and ought to be let very much alone. 

It is quite a different thing with the unsullied minds of children. 
Here are no prejudices. Here is native logic. Here is a virgin page 
for the ape of truth. 

Let the children be taught phonetic spelling and allowed to read an 
educational literature printed with a suitablealphabet. No doubt the 
day would rapidly come when these children would be men and 
women who would prefer new spelled books though they would have 
no difficulty with the old. Then would arrive the disturbance of the 
antiquated. This ought however to be welcomed rather than 
dreaded. It will no doubt set a task to many of those who may 
survive to see it, but on the whole it will be so great a benefit to 
literature and learning that it ought to be anticipated with delight by 
those who desire the improvement of the intelligence of the speakers 
of English and the progress of the language. 


Sept. 6. 


GREEVZ FYSHER. 


To the Editor of Taz AcapEMy 

S1r,—This is an age in which we make it a boast that we are prac- 
tical. Yet the more circumspect amongst uscan readily see that the 
practical man is very often the man who is being borne helplessly 
along that current of materialism which seems to be developing with 
an alarming force. The reforms which sometimes sweep down upon 
us are not altogether desirable or edifying, and we are in danger of 
losing much that is valuable and beautiful because we do not wish to 
be called unpractical, or else, because we do net readily see what is 
being sacrificed to satisfy the desire forexpediency. We are told that 
a reform in spelling is necessary because we do not spell words as: we 
pronounce them. Neither do we altogether repeat the Decalogue as 
we obey it. The spelling of a word is of greater importance than the 
pronunciation, for in the spelling lies the essence, and much as is the 
origin obscured, we should further cast it into oblivion if we altered 
the spelling according to phonetic rendering. In many cases, it is 
the pronunciation which has become defective. Take the word 
“night,” from German “ niht.'’ How could wethiok of spelling it 
“nyt,’”’ just to serve a so-called practical purpose, whilst denuding the 
word of all its old associations, its meaming, and its poetry, to say 
nothing of essential accuracy. “ Nyt’ bears no relation to the ante- 
cedents of ‘‘night.” In the spelling of a word, reformers seem to 
attach no importance to its poetry, its history, or its intrinsic mean- 
ing. So mvrch lies in the ordinary spelling of words, that we are 
giving them more study now than ever, finding much hidden 
treasure, ¢ 

Then again arises the difficulty of words of similar pronunciation. 
“You,” and ‘‘ yew" and ‘‘ewe.” Each have a different history 
which the eye more readily understands at present than if they were 
altered. We would increase the difficulties of tracing the ancestry of 
words, whilst the study of Philology would lose some of its charm. 

Lastly, in what county, or in what town or rural district of this 
country is the spelling of a word to be decided? Howam I to know 
if the Devonian’s ‘‘ leddee,” and the Cockney’s ‘‘ lydee"’ are the same 
word. The etymological. dictionary would not be able to help me, 
any more than an acquaintance with ancient languages. C 

We BR 


Sept. 5. 


To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY 
Str,—I am sending you some other Teddy-bus lines : 


THe Next STROKE. 

As Teddy forces us to spell 
According to his view of spelling, 
He ought the negroes to compel 
To change their antiquated smelling. 

SPELLING EXPANSION, 
Were Teddy Roosevelt the Czar, 
He'd do what Russia wants— 
Retain the vowels as they are, 
But clip the consonants. 


Then, with the strenuosity 

That prompts his every plan, 
He'd propagate his Spelling-Bee 
Thro’ China and Japan, 

] B. ys 


To the Editor of Tas AcapEemy 
Sin,—li I might make-a portmanteau proverb, I should say: a 
multitude of counsellors the broth ; for I find that the suggestions 
of :Messrs. Phipson, Drummend and others.confound my confusion in 





this matter. In the same letter I note fusileer, nurish, and acustic; also 
fild (field) and tife. Another gives reformashon and fashon in the same 
sentence. Word and wurdz also occur in the same letter, and both 
long and short. vowels come before single consonants. It is not, so 
far, a promising outlook for the ‘* scientific,” “ logical,” “ simplified "’ 
spelling. Will it ever be any better? Will not personal taste still 
cause dissent and variation in spite of all academic rulings ? 

I should like to see some attempts at an improved spelling of: “the 
solemn soldier sought a sort of solder.” They would all be 
different. 

If I were to read, ‘‘ He had been soing all day,” I should not know 
whether an agriculturist or a tailor were referred to, without help from 
the context; but surely we do not strengthen a language when we 
make it rely more than before upon context. People who read much 
do so by the sight of words, not by the sound of them. Where is the 
great call for phonetics in symbols? Reading aloud is akin to con- 
versation, where spelling does not come in, 

Again I am sure my joy would be alloyed at reading: 


Kum liv widh me and be mih luv 
And we will all dhe plezhers proov. 


My eye would be defrauded of its sight-rhyme—one of the subtle 
delights of poetry. 

It seems to me that the gentlemen who are so keen upon this 
upheaval are just the very ones who might have been expected to rub 

ng without it. If any one felt a dire need for it, surely it would be 
the man in the street, and the poor bothered folk lacking etymological 
lore ; those who waste their lives writing duplicate consonants and 
finale's. But do these folk have any difficulty in life, or in the enjoy- 
ment of literature, from these causes? They are alive to the most 
delicate shades of meaning in their language, reading and writing books 
and newspapers with astonishing facility. They seem content and 
are a prosperous nation of shopkeepers. Only the few scholarly 
agitators —the real pedants after all—are for disturbing a pleasant and 
efficient state of things by an upheaval that must result in chaos and 
consternation for years to come. 

As to the r infant at school, Mr. Yoxall has, I think, said the 
real truth. The recollections of my own infancy confirm him abso- 
lutely, for my part. Yet the imagined trials of the infant constitute 
the chief plea and argument of the reformers. 

One point more. Supposing a phonetic system could be established 
to suit all, would not the imevitable changes in pronunciation soon 
render it obsolete? On the whole, is the game worth the candle? 

F. C, TItney. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


To the Editor of Tun ACADEMY 

Sir,— With reference to the letters by Mr. Stronach and *' E. M.C.” 
will you permit me to point out that, as suggested by the late 
Mr. Samuel Butler, it is quite possible that some of the sonnets were 
written by a ‘‘concealed poet’’ for somebody else-to use. That, 
however, could hardly have been the case as regards the first seven- 
teen sonnets which were manifestly addressed to William Herbert in 
1597, when he was seventeen years of age, and was being urged by his 
relations and friends to marry Bridget Vere, who was Lord Burghley's 
granddaughter and Francis Bacon's cousin. (See Wiliiam Herbert in 
* Dictionary of National Biography.”’) 
AmBROSsE T. PEYTON. 


CO-EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the ACADBMY 


Srr,—Mr. Russell, writing as a co-educationist, says he has never 
heard or suspected a foul word in his school, ‘‘Can any master of 
any boys’ school say the same?” he asks. Yes, certainly, Mr. Russell 
and the co-educationists have not the monopoly of morality. I have 
the good fortune to work in a small private boarding school, with only 
twenty boys in it and I Anow that the tone is pure. I say this after a 
good deal of experience of impurity amongst boys, and without any 
arrogant presumption that I should never fail. 

To secure purity there must be individual sympathy, perfect frank- 
ness and a pretty strenuous life. Certainly it is good for boys and 
girls to be friends; it is wholly unnecessary for them to come 
together in school. Boy and girl friendships. when they become at 
all specialised, are apt, under the most natural conditions, to become 
either silly or disturbing. It is just as well to keep these risks out of 
the podem | There are plenty of other difficulties. 

Swiss friends have told me that in their schools the boys and girls 
do not play together much. At college the “ mixed’’ classes are 

ible because the mixing does not occur. A Swiss teacher who 
was a strong co-educationist came to my school. I did not argue 
with him, but he became an advocate of separate schools. He saw 
that we could here be on terms with the boys that would have been 
impossible if girls had been with them. We could not do our best for 
the boys, if the girls were there too. , 

Surely this is natural, Boy and girl natures are different, they 
should be different, the same methods do not apply to both and ‘mixed 
methods are not desirable in dealing with a class. A boy from an 
elementary school drew my attention to this. Besides, in training a 
boy we should aim at producing a mam, in training a girl at producing 
a woman, It is serious im class and in school to have-two essentially 
different’ aims, and to try to follow both, For my own part. know 
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how to deal with a boy and how to win him, I should be quite at a 
loss with girls, for the same methods would not apply. 

Of course co-education is possible, but my conviction is that in the 
long run its results will prove unsatisfactory. Said a Headmaster in 
the States to a friend of mine, “If you had asked me about co- 
education five years ago I should have been strongly in favour of it, 
but now J am not so sure.” We cannot in fact expect the most whole- 
some results by ignoring sex-differences and differences of aim. 


MAGISTER. 
Sept. 18. 
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{Ten essays which have appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After and 
the /ndependent Review. The subjects are: ‘‘ Bishop Creighton” ; 
‘**George Eliot” ; ‘‘ The Study of Greek”; “‘ The Novels of Peacock” ; 
‘* The Religion of the Greeks”; ‘‘ Bishops and Historians”; ‘* Horae 


Subsectivae”; ‘Charles Lamb”; ‘*The Author of ‘ Ionica’’; and 
**Winston’s Churchill's ‘Life of Lord Randolph Churchill.’’’] 
(See p. 278.) 


The Secret Life : being The Book of an Heretic. 73x 5}. Pp.313. Lane, 6s. 
[A series of ye ono Se in all—on widely-different subjects, from ‘* The 
Pleasures of Pessimism,” “ Moral Pauperism” or ‘‘ The Value ofa Soul,” 
to “The Modern Woman and Marriage,” “ The Ideal Husband,” or 
‘* Concerning Elbows on the Table.”) 
Warden, S. Kathleen. Hnmorous Sidelights on a Scotch Tour. 7x5. 
Pp. 239. Drane, 6s. 
|The ‘‘sidelights” can scarcely be described as humorous. The jests are 
of a very ‘‘ cheap” order ; the author has not yet learned how to construct 
sentences ; and the printing is the worst we have seen for some consider- 


able time.) roneny 


Afpotheosis: A Poem. Pp. 44. 2s. net. Wéild Oats. 
Each 7x 4§. Mathews, The Woodlands Press. 
(Religious and philcsophical poems by an anonymous author. ‘‘ Apothe- 
osis” is a sort of drama of Heaven and Hell, which aims at showing 
that the sects have lost the original m e of Christianity, and that man 
for his redemption needs “a simpler faith.” ‘ Wild Oats” is apparently 
an earlier work, in which the writer seeks to build up a ‘“‘tolerable 
house of life.” The poems show high accomplishment and a true 
lyrical gift. The drama suffers from inexact thought and a theme too 
large for its treatment.) 
Nott, WE Summer Days and other Verses. 73x 5}. Pp.g6. Greening, 
2s. 6d. net. 
(Verses in many metres, and recallin many masters, They are sincere 
and not unmusical, but entirely undistinguished. ] 


Pp. 63. 2s. 6d. net. 


y 
Jd 





REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, New series. Vol.ccc. February to June 1906. 
x 53. Pp.s5z71. 45 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

(The first volume under the editorship of Mr. A. H. Bullen. For 
miscellaneous reading, biographical, antiquarian, literary and so forth, 
there is nothing like the older volumes of Sylvanus Urban’s magazine : 
it looks as if the new editor were going to equal the success of his not 
—— predecessors. This volume is packed with good things. 

ndex. 
Watson, E. H. Lacon. Hints to young authors. 7x5. Pp. 172. 
Langham, 2s. net. 
(A dainty little reprint of Mr. Watson's amusing and instructive papers.) 
The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford, and other Tales. The Knutsford 
edition. In eight volumes—vol. ii. 7§x5}. Pp. xxxiii, 550. Smith, 
Elder, 4s. 6d. net. 

(See the ACADEMy of August 25, p. 186. Vol. ii. contains: ‘‘ Cranford” ; 

“Christmas Storms and Sunshine”; ‘‘ Lizzie Leigh”; ‘‘ The Well of 

_Pen Morfa”’; ‘‘ The Moorland Cottage"; ‘‘ The Heart of John Middle- 
ton” ; ‘‘ Disappearances” ; ‘‘ The Oid Nurse's Story” ; “ Morton Hall” ; 
“Trails and Stories of the Huguenots”; ‘‘ My French Master"; ‘‘ The 
Squire’s Story."’) 

Dumas’s Memoirs of a Physician (3 vols).; and Ascanio, 
74x 5. Dent, 2s. 6d, net. 

{Reprinted from American Plates.] 

The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward FitzGerald. 53 x 34. 
Pp. 75 (=150). E. Grant Richards, 6d. net and 1s. net, 

[The 1859 text. Alternate blank pages.] 

Haggard, H. Rider. The People of the Mist. IWllustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 
84x 5%. Pp. 218. Newnes’s Sixpenny Novels Illustrated. 

(Eight illustrations.] 

Worboise, Emma Jane. The Wife's Trials or Lilian Grey. A novel. 
Popular Edition. 84x53. Pp. 124. Allenson, 6d. 
{First published in 1858.) 


Brown, 


Illustrated. 


— John Oliver. The Flute of Pan. New edition. 8%x6. Pp. 126. 
ong, 
{Paper covers.] 
SCIENCE. 


Thurston, Edgar. Ethnographic Notes on Southern India. 

84x64. Pp. viii, 580. Madras: Government Press, 6s. 

(Mr. Thurston is the Superintendent of Ethnography, Madras, and of the 
Madras Government Museum. He is compiling a large work on this 
subject : meanwhile he sends out this ‘‘ farrago,” as he callsit, in the hope 
of arousing interest.1 His chapters deal with marriage and death 
customs and ceremonies, omens, evil eye, torture, slavery, infanticide, 
dress, names and many other interesting things; and the illustrations, 
from photographs, are useful. } 


Turner, W. Pickett, M.D. Tuderculosis: its originand extinction. 74x 5. 
Pp. xii, 96. Black. 

(Dr. Turner’s contention is that tuberculosis comes only of eating tuber- 
culous meat and drinking tuberculous milk. and that the best way to 
prevent the disease is to give our cattle plenty of light and sunshine 
which kill the bacillus. For this same reason he considers the ‘‘ open- 
air” treatment might be replaced by treatment in a conservatory of 
properly devised glass, ] 


With 40 plates, 


THEOLOGY. 


Smith, S.C. Kaines. Zhe Elements of Greek Worship. 7%x5. Pp. 154. 
Griffiths, 2s. 6d. net. 
[See the ACADEmy of September 15, p. 267.] 


Westcott, the late Brooke Foss. S¢. Paul's Apostles to the Ephesians. The 
Greek Text with notes andaddenda. 9x5#. Pp.Ixviii,212, Macmillan 


tos, 6d. 
(Completed by the Rev. J. M. Schulof from the notes and the manuscripts 
left by the Bishop of Durham. Exactly how much is Westcott and how 
much Mr. Schulof, the reader will discover from the Preface ; but evidently 
the Bishop's executors entrusted the editor’ with a very difficult task.] 


The International Critical Commentary. A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, by Charles Augustus Briggs and Emilie 
Grace Briggs. In two volumes, Vol. i. 84x6. Pp. 110,422. Edin- 
burgh : Clarke, ros. 6d. 

(Dr. Briggs, who is a Professor at the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has been at work on the Psalms for forty years. A long introduc- 
tion on Text, Higher Criticism, Canonicity, and Interpretation ; then 
the commentary, the Psalms being arranged in measured lines, and most 
of them in equal strophes. Translations based on English official 
versions. ] 


Swete, Henry Barclay. Zhe Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek text with 
introduction, notes and indices. 9x5¥. Pp. ccxv, 335. Macmillan, rss. 
[A sequel to Dr. Swete’s Commentary on Mark. His aim has been to 
provide the English student, and especially the clergy, with a book taking 
account of the od accession to knowledge made in recent years, which 
may help them to approach the Apocalypse ‘‘ with an assurance of its 
prophetic character, chastened by a frank acceptance of the light which 
the growth of knowledge has cast and will continue to castiupon it.” The 
text is independently studied, and the interpretations offered are those 
which seemed to arise out of the writer's own words viewed in connection 
with his circumstances and general purpose. Index of Greek words, and 
Index. Maps and illustrations.) 


The Interlinear Bible: The Authorised Version and the Revised Version, 
together with the marginal notes of both versions and central references. 
9x6. Pp. xxxv, 1552. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Shows the Authorised and Revised Versions at a glance. The method 
adopted is to print in large type such words as are common to both 
Versions. Where there is a difference between the Versions, however 
minute, the one line of large type divides into two parallel lines of smaller 
type, of which the upper gives the separate reading of the Revised and the 
lower that of the Authorised Version.) 
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Schnedermann, Dr. Georg. Das Wort von Kreyse: religions geschichtlich 
und dogmatich beleuchtet. Ein Beitrag ziir Verstindigung tiber die 
Grundlagen des christlichen Glaubers. 84x5}. Pp. 74. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. 


Taylor, John W. The Coming of the Saints. Imaginations and Studies in 
Early Church History and Tradition. With 26 illustrations. 9x 5. 
Pp. 326. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

(‘‘ The main theory that I propose to considerand develop in the following 
pages,” says Mr. Taylor, “is one of Hebrew or Hebrew-Phcenician 
missions extending from Palestineto all the old Phoenician colonies in 
the very earliest yearsof Christendom. It is based on the records of Holy 
Scripture ; it is supported by many old writings and traditions. But it 
is more than this. It isa theory of missions conducted by the inner circle 
of disciples who were brought into immediate contact with Jesus at 
Capernaum and Jerusalem.”] 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Lioyd, Albert B. Uganda to Khartoum. Life and adventure on the Upper 
Nile. Witha preface by Victor Buxton. 80 illustrations. 9x6. Pp. 
xii, 312. Unwin, ros. 6d. net. 
[Experiences during five years’ residence in the Northern Provinces of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Deals briefly with missionary efforts amongst the 
Pagan tribes of the Dark Continent. Maps and index.] 


Cooper,A.N. With Knapsack and Note Book. 745. Pp.305. A. Brown 
& Sons, 3s. 6d. 
[Describes walking tours in some of the northern countries of Europe— 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Scotland. Mr. Cooper—the author of 
“ The Tramps of a Walking Parson” and similar books—is the Vicar of 
Filey, Yorks, and an enthusiastic pedestrian. The book before us is 
written in the fresh, breezy style which marked his former works.] 


Steggall, J. E. A. Picturesgue Perthshire. The Shire Series. 73x 5}. 
Pp.174. Valentine, 2s, 6d. net. 

(Mr. Steggall’s book is mainly topographical. He explains in a commend- 
ably modest preface that the limits of the series precluded a detailed 
consideration of many subjects which might otherwise have found a place 
in his volume; and he has followed the plan of dividing the country into 
five districts and describes what he terms ‘‘a rough itinerary.” Forty 
illustrations and a map.) 


Stewart, B. My Experiences of the Island of Cyprus. Ulustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author. 74x5. Pp. 260. Skeffington, 6s. 

(The material from which this book has been compiled was collected on 
two occasions : first, when the author was engaged on railway work in 
the island of Cyprus, and had therefore unusual opportunities to observe 
the life of the natives ; and second, when—two years later—being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean he visited Cyprus again, and gave up his time 
chiefly to sight-seeing.] 


Lucas, E. V. A Wanderer in London. With 16 illustrations in Colour by 
Nelson Dawson, and thirty-six other illustrations. 735}. Pp. 305. 
Methuen, 6s. 

[A companion book to Mr. Lucas’s “‘ Wanderer in Holland.” See p. 275.) 


france in Eighteen Hundred and Two. Described in a Series of Contem- 
porary Letters by Henry Redhead Yorke, Edited and revised, with a 
biographical appendix by J. A. C. Sykes and Richard Davey. 72x53. 
Pp. 361. Heinemann, 6s, 

[These letters were written during a visit to France in 1802, after Henry 
Redhead had adopted the name of Yorke, says Mr. Davey in his Preface, 
with the object of “‘ exposing the fruits of a tyrannical and corrupt form 
of government, whose wires were pulled by unscrupulous miscreants in the 
oft-blasphemed names of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” A limited 
edition was printed after the author's death; the reprint before us has 
been pruned by Lady Sykes to a third of its original size.) 








EDUCATION BOOKS 


[The following were received too late for insertion in last 
week’s Education Supplement.] 


Dr. T. G. Tucker’s Frogs of Aristophanes is a new volume in 
Messrs, «.acmillan’s Classical Series (3s. 6d. net). The editor 
aims at giving, besides critical and linguistic commentary, an 
exegesis of the play as “a true creation of wit and humour 
presented in an actual theatre before an actual audience.” 
Tbis aim he fulfils well in his introduction (69 pages); then 
come text, notes, and indices Greek and English. Certain new 
readings and interpretations, into which we have not space to 
enter, besides the spirit and vigour of the whole book make it 
valuable for undergraduates and upper forms of schools. 
Mr. Tempsky, of Vienna, sends us the second edition of Dr. G. 
Schreider’s Schiilenkommentar zu Platons A pologie des Sokrates 
und Kriton (tk.), which contains also the commentary on the 
closing chapters of the Phaedo and Akibiades’s eulogy of 
Soerates ir.m the Symposium. 

German Commercial Practice connected with the export and 
import trade to and from Germany, the German colonies and 
the countries where German is the recognised language of 
commerce, by Graham and Oliver (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), has 
reached its Part II., which concerns model letters, conversa- 
tional exercises, exercises for translation into German and 
abbreviations, all commercial in subject-matter. It is a book 
of great value to all who wish to carry on business in German. 





Theoretical and Practical Physics, by A. H. Mackenzie (Mac- 
millan, 1s.), is a little book adapted to meet the mechanics and 
physics course proposed by ihe Board of Education, or the 
requirements of the-mechanics and physics course in the Day 
Preparatory Grade Schools and the City and Guilds of London 
nets Its method is wholly experimental. Diagrams in 
the text. 

Elementary Arithmetical Graphs, by W. Mudie (6d.), is a new 
volume in Messrs. Jack’s Mathematical Series, explaining 
simply the use of Graphs as applied to tbe representation of 
statistics and the solution of problems in arithmetic. 

Book IV. of the Look-about- You Nature Study Books of Messrs. 
Jack, by Mr. Thomas W. Hoare, deals with objects in Nature 
of several kinds, in the form of conversations, by which the 
ae —. taught to observe for himself. Illustrationsin colour 
an ‘ 

Geographical Gleanings, by the Rev. F. R, Burrows (Philip, 
Is. 6d. net), is a book we should like to see in the hands. of 
every teacher of geography—and in the hands of every teacher 
who neglects the subject. To an excellent series of readers— 
The English Counties—Messrs, Blackie have now added Middle- 
sex (8d.) A brief historical and geographical account of the 
county is given, only the more salient features being dwelt on. 
The same firm publish a good historical sketch of London 
from early times to the present day: London: historical and 
descriptive, by Ben Jonson (1s. 6d.) ; and Our English Towns and 
Villages, by H. R. Wilton Hall (1s. 6d.)—an excellent reader 
which makes no pretence to be anything other than an intro- 
duction to the study of the history ef the customs, manners 
and so on of our ancestors. The book is written in plain and 
simple language and should fill a distinct want. 

School and Garden: a gardening story with practical hints on 
school gardening, by Walter P. Wright (Cassell) is a book 
which will appeal to few children and fewer masters or 
mistresses. The ‘practical hints’’ are well enough in their 
way, but the story is of a goody-goody type which we regard 
as unhealthy and pernicious. 

Aa edition of The Simpler Poems of William Wordsworth, 
edited by Edward Hutton, with an introduction anda glossary 
which explains the meaning of such words as “‘ pains” have 
been issued by Messrs. Dent ( 34.) We do not fancy that the 
child who requires that sort of appendix needsan introduction 
containing facts about Wordsworth’s father and mother or his 
school-days. 

Standard Plays for Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools : 
Scenes from the Great Novelists, by Elsie Fogerty (Sonnen- 
schein, 6d.) should prove useful to mistresses cf gitl’s schools 
who are constantly perplexed by the ever recurring question 
of what to actat term ends. The adaptations are from “The 
Abb >tt’’; ‘“‘ The Mill on the Floss” ; ‘‘ Adam Bede”’; and “A 
meaeenes Carol” ; and there are costume plates by Isabel 

mus. 

Messrs. Jarrold send us a third edition of Messrs. Bygott 
and Jones’s Points in Pronunciation (1s. net) and a ninth 
edition of their The King’s English (1s. 6d.), but we see no 
reason to alter our former verdict. Neither Mr. John Bygott 
nor Mr. A. J. Lawford Jones possesses the qualifications 
essential in those who would instruct youth in punctuation or 
literature. 

Exercises in Spelling, Dictation, and Composition for Middle 
Forms (Relfe, 6d.), is a cheap and useful little book ; our only 
objection is to the attempts toexplain words such as “ deign ** 
by the still more difficult ‘“‘synonym for condescend!” What 
child who did not understand “deign’”’ would understand 
“‘synonym’”’ ? 

Literature as an Aid to Teaching, by Alan Northman 
(Sunday School Union, ts. net), at almost every page invites 
the criticism we cannot find space for; but it is in some 
respects interesting, and pupil-teachers might do worse than 
glance through it, carefully rejecting the list provided at the 
end of the book. We noe | that “‘ there is not one [book] that 
is net worthy of a permanent plane in any library,” yet Mr. 
Hall Caine is there! Paradise Lost has been omitted from the 
list *‘ because it has not been [the author’s] fortune to know 
any one who had a familiar acquaintance with that poem 
beyond the connecting of it (sic) with a certain dradgery in 
schooldays ’”’! 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP (Ltd.) are acknowledged to be 
well qualified by experience and training to advise parents 
and guardians in the choice of a School or Tutor. - 
217 Pigcadiliy, W 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S LIST. 


THE NEW PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY: 
A SERIES OF POPULAR ESSAYS ON PHYSICAL AND 
CHEMICAL SUBJECTS. By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Senior 
Science Master in Clifton College; Author of “The Life and Work of 
Justus von Liebig,” etc. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Jn the Press, 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With.a New Preface. 7s, 6d. net. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION (Sesond Edition) SELLING RAPIDLY. 
EICHTH IMPRESSION (Seoond Edition) IN THE PRESS. 


TRIBUNE.—“' A book that one does aot exhaustat the first, or even second 
reading. It will be treasured by all whoseek for beauty in quiet places.” 


By the Same Author. 
7s. Gd. 


FROM A GOLLEGE WINDOW. 7Zr:. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION (Third Edition) SOLD OUT. 
SIXTH IMPRESSION (Fourth dition) READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
MorninG Post.—“ Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was published has any 
Englishman, in a book not avowedly religious, written so intimately of his 
own soul face to face with the mysteries which surround us all.” 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY, INDEX AND EPITOME, Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
In one volume of 1464 pages, Royal 8vo. Price 25s. net in cloth ; or 32s. 
net in half-morocco. 
ATHENZUM.—"' We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By Stpnzy Leg, Editor of the‘t Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Fifth and Thoroughly Revised Edition. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known signatures, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Also the Jilustrated Library Edition, in one vol., medium 8vo, profusely 
illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, etc., 16s. ; and the 
Student's Edition, with a Photogravure Plate, and 4 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—* A marvel of research... . Never before has learning been 
brought to bear upon Shakespeare’s biography with anything like the same 
force.’’ 


QUEEN VICTORIA: A Biography. By Sipney 


Lez, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” Mew, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
Also the Fourth Impression (Second Edition) of the Original Edition. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Facsimile Letter, Large crown 8vo, ros, 6d. 
QuaRTERLY Revirw.—‘‘Mr. Sidney Lee has performed with marked 
success, a work which required, in no common measure, a combination of 
assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact. . . . Our interest 
is sustained from the first page to the last.” 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: Its Peopte, His- 


7 and Products, By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.L, C.LE,, 
LL.D. Third and Standard Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo, 28s. 
By 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 


Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the 
Author's superintendence by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by 
F, J. FURNIVALL. Seventh Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS. Edited by Prors. CHARLES FOSTER KENT and 
FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 

Volumes I. and IlL—HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. B 
Pror. CHARLES FOSTER KENT. With Maps and Charts, Seventh 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 

Volume III—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE: The Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek Periods. By Pror. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume IV.—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE: The Maccabean 
and Roman Periods. By Pror. J. S. RIGGS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Volume V.—THE LIFE OF US OF NAZARETH. By Pnror, 

RUSH REES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VI.—CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Pror. GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VII.— HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND 
ASSYRIANS. By Pror. GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Other Volumes to follow. 














«*. Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a 
CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS Post Free 


on Application. 
Lonpox : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Warertoo Prace, SW. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS, 


A Study of the Life, Work and Times of Lodovico Ariosto 


EOMUND GARDNER, 
Author of ‘‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” etc. 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Being hia Correspondence with Tobias Lear and 
' th Diary. 





e Latter’s 
Illustrated with Rare Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
Biographical and Critical Studies. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, 
Author of “* The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 


Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901 
From the Letters of William Stubbs. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 














SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
With Photegravure Pertrait of the Author. Srconp Larcg Epitiow. 


HOLYLAND. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of “ Jérn Uhl.” 
THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 
By E. NESBIT, Author of ‘‘ The Red House.” [Menday. 


OF MISTRESS EVE. 


By HOWARD PEASE, Author of “ Magnus Sinclair,” etc. 

















SECOND IMPRESSION Now Reapy. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Gravnitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wurtemberg. 
By MARIE HAY. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


‘*Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable bistorical importance,” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF MARY JOHNSTON’S ROMANCES. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Frontispiece to each vol. 


OLD DOMINION 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


American Men of Letters 
A Series of Biographies of Eminent American Authors. Foolscap 8vo, 
gil top, 4s. Gd. net per volume. , 


American Commonwealths 


A Series of Histories of the Representative Commonwealths of the 
United States. With Maps and Indexes, foolscap 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
net per volume. 


American Statesmen 


A Series of Biographies of Men famous in the Political History of the 
United States. Foolscap 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per volume, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, and Politics, 
PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. Price 1s. net 
Miss MAY SINCLAIR (Author of “ The Divine 
Fire) and EDEN PHILLPOTTS contribute to 
the SEPTEMBER Number. 

Complete Catalogue of Books published by Archibald Constable & Co. 
List of ad Ap Mansmaanith Spo et to” yee y merge eau ae seek? else « 


Constable's Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, post free, if desired. 


RCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO,, Limitgp. 
. 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 
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SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH I$ IMPAIRED. § - 
For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, { 

Head Office: West End Office: , 

fe 

Royal Exchange, E.C. 29 Pall Mall, S.W. 

b 

THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. ee pee , 
Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, a a = asa PHA ag Pee Pe . 
U.S.A., a reader says : The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 4 

“‘T have justfinished your issue wnat hand dtaminanemettagun hats 2 

of June 30th, and I want to say nae ‘ 
‘Thanks’ for it. My father bear — I 

sends it me each week, and I A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. ys 

SPECIAL ADVERT Cae PUBLISHERS’ St 


thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre- 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 


“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
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